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Ginger Ale 
still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; 
but there is nothing to prevent the discreet addition 
of a little good whisky. 


Sparkling Grape Fruit 

A delicious all-the-year-round beverage made from 

the pure juice of selected fruit and refined cane sugar. 
, . &. 

Ginger Beer 


brewed in the old-fashioned way; another happy 


blend of nature’s bounty and man’s art. 





























GENUINE IRISH 
TWEEDS AND 
HOMESPUNS 


All pure wool fabrics unrivalled 


THE 
BRITISH 
SAILORS’ 


SOCIETY 


earnestly appeals 
for help 


to enable them to keep pace 
with the urgent and increasing 
cost of maintaining Homes and 
Hostels in ports all over the 


for hard wear and smart 

appearance; ideal for the 

outdoor wear of ladies and 
gentlemen. 


Sold direct from the old-estab- 
lished distributing centre; by the 
yard, or in garments tailored to 
measure 


Patterns and Tailoring Details, 
Post Free, from Desk 18 


Empire for our Seafarers’ needs 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
PORTRUSH, NORTHERN IRELAND 


No branches or agencies 


Donations welcomed by Hon. Treasurer, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., 
680 Commercial Road, Londun, E.14 
Mr. Herbert E. Barker, Genera! Secretary 


BISQUIT DUBOUCHE 
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ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 
RITI INSURANCE 
UNITED B SH convasy ru 
BYRON HOUSE, 7/9, ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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WHY DOES ANXIETY 
HIT SOME PEOPLE SO MUCH 
HARDER THAN OTHERS ? 














Ist SLEEP GROUP 

The people in this Group 
stand war strain best. Their 
sleep restores body, nerves 
and brain completely. Even 
with only § or 6 hours in 
bed they are never handi- 
capped by “nerves” or 
tiredness. Theirs is the 
thoroughly refreshing 
ist Group Sleep that every- 
one should have and that 
Horlicks bestows. 


2nd SLEEP GROUP 

2nd Group people seem to 
sleep well enough yet can’t 
stand up to war worry and 
anxiety. ‘They tire easily, 
feel “nervy,” can’t keep 
their mind on_ things. 
That’s because excess acid 
waste products in the blood 
activate their brain and 
nerves at night. Hospital 
tests prove Horlicks 
corrects this. 


3rd SLEEP GROUP 

The people in this Group 
are least able to stand war 
strain. They sleep badly — 
can’t get to sleep, lie awake 
or wake tired. Hospital 
tests prove that Horlicks 
overcomes this condition, 
ensures 1st Group Sleep. 



















The way you weather the war 
depends on how you sleep. 


This is 
how scientists 
explain it 


T’S ODD how people who, in peace-time, 

**hadn’t a nerve in their bodies” show signs of 
cracking up under the strain of worry — whereas 
others, perhaps outwardly far less robust, carry on 
cheerfully in spite of everything. 





Scientists deny that it’s just a matter of courage. 
Ability to stand strain, they say, depends largely on 
the way people sleep. 

There are 3 Sleep Groups. The people in the 
Ist Group stand war-strain best. That’s because 
every night they get the kind of sleep that really 
rests brain and nerves. 

The people in Groups 2 and 3 are those on whom 
the strain tells. They are nervy and anxious, 
depressed and tired. Their trouble is that, unlike 
sleepers belonging to Group 1, their brain and nerves 
are kept awake by the body’s excess acid waste 
products, which accumulate in the blood. 

But scientists have discovered that these acid waste 
products can be neutralized — by taking Horlicks. 
A cupful of hot Horlicks every might gives you the 
1st Group Sleep you need. 

Start taking Horlicks now. You'll find it makes a 
wonderful difference to the way you feel. By taking 
it regularly, you not only build up your health now 
— you build up reserves of energy and cheerfulness 
that will carry you through every crisis ! 

Prices from 2/- at all chemists and grocers. 
Mixers 6d. and 1/-. 


HORLICKS 
at bedtime gives you 1** Group Sleep 





By Appointment to the late King George V 

















WARNING : NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS ANYWHERE 








During 1914-18 The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company 
became known all over the Empire for reliable Service 
Watches ; and that reputation holds good today. These are 
four from our very wide selection ; they are in Stainless Steel, 
sand-proof, water-proof cases ; and are specially constructed 
to give never-failing accuracy under most severe conditions. 
Reading from the top the prices are £6.5.0 ; £7.10.0; £8.0.0 
and £13.10.0. Each watch carries our 2-year guarantee and 
we can think of no more useful present for a man about to 
join one of the Services. If you are unable to pay us a visit, 


a selection will be sent for your approval should you desire it. 


THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD 


112 REGENT STREET + LONDON -W1 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 
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KILLED IN AN UNEXPLAINED ABROPLANE CRASH: MARSHAL BALBO, MUSSOLINI'S ANTI-GERMAN RIVAL, 


Mystery surrounds the death of Marshal Balbo, who, it is thought, opposed perished."" Later it was stated that there were nine persons in the ‘plane 
Mussolini's pro-German policy, and adopted a more friendly attitude towards { including Balbo’s brother-in-law. A Foreign Office communiqué issued on 
Great Britain The official Italian communiqué announced that on June 28, June 30 gives the lie to this story, pointing out that no British aircraft 
“while flying over Tobruk during an action with the enemy, the ‘plane were concerned in the crash and drawing the parallel, already mentioned 

Fritsch Keystone.) 


piloted by Italo Balbo fell in flames. Balbo and four members of the crew by the German wireless, with the death of General von 
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HE cruel and shameful tragedy that has befallen 
the “ fair and pleasant land of France ’”’ is more 

than a French tragedy. It is more even than a 
tragedy of this war. For whenever France is in danger 
it is not France alone that is threatened. It is civilisa- 
tion itself. For more than any other people, the French 
have been the guardians of the sacred flame that was 
lit on the acropolis of Athens 4000 years ago. The 
flame, often in grievous jeopardy of extinction, was 
carried from Greece to Italy by the Roman con- 
queror, thence borne across the Alps by the Legions 
to survive, when Rome itself succumbed to the bar- 
barian, in the sweet pleasance of Provence, and later, 
moving northwards with the centuries, in the [le de 
France. At various 
times other nations have 
taken a hand in guard- 
ing it: old Castile and 
the Christian kingdoms 
of northern Spain fought 
for it against the Moors ; 
Charles XII. of Sweden 
against the Muscovite, 
and John Sobieski of 
Poland against the en- 
croaching Turk. Britain, 
too, half-Saxon, half- 
Celtic, has again and 
again guarded the 
flame, usually against 
the tyranny of some 
European monomaniac, 
turned despot at the 
very heart of civilisation 
itself. Even Prussia, 
which, as Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton pointed out, 


has never been wholly THE KING’S VISIT TO R.A.F. 
civilised, once took her WITH SQUADRON-LEADER J. 
turn at the vigil at that GIOD' LUCK tO 


ancient altar, on the 
day when old Blucher 
marched to the sound 
of the guns on the field 
of Waterloo to deliver 
the coup de grace to the 
great European rebel, 
Napoleon. 


But despite her 
occasional infidelities in 
the days when excess of 
vitality made the might 
of her people a menace 
to that which they most 
cherished, few nations 
have a_ record which 
can compare with that 
of France as a defender 
of that free human 
spirit without which 
civilisation cannot exist. 
To-day, overwhelmed 
by the crushing superi- 
ority in numbers and 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE 
DOMINIONS AND COLONIAL SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


R. 





KING GEORGE AND QUEEN ELIZABETH VICTORIA LEAGUE CLUB: 
; (RIGHT) INSPECTING A STRAW SUN-HAT WORN 


WHILE 


material of a_ cruel 
enemy and then stabbed 
by an assassin in the 
back and betrayed at 
home, France has been forced bleeding to her knees 
and has now yielded up the fight. In the light of 
that tragic spectacle, words can avail nothing. It has 
been well said that only when that which one loves is 
at death's door does one realise the intensity of one’s 
love lhe man who loves France and liberty has 
been able to estimate the strength of that affection 
in the past few weeks as never before. 


and two sergeant-pilots 


Yet France will arise again. For even in defeat 
she keeps within her bright, though now eclipsed, 
that spirit without which man cannot survive. It 
is perhaps not easy to define in what this glorious 
quality of France persists, though it 1s easy to recog 
nise it Rudyard Kipling during the last war wrote 
that France was beloved of every man who loved 
his fellow kind. It is the intense and passionate 
understanding of the ultimate necessities, hopes and 
desires of mankind that constitutes the very soul of 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


France as it did that of ancient Greece. That which 
France in her great moments has always stood for 
is the republic of man: against its catholic com- 
prehension neither caste, nor race, nor colour, nor 
creed can have any permanent meaning or value. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, though hackneyed, are 
glorious words. That France can sometimes be ruth- 
less and cruel is true enough: it may even at times 
have been tragically true. But then, France is human. 
In the long run the interests of France are always 
those of humanity. That the great ideals of France 
have sometimes been confused with meaner heresies and 
fallacies is also true. But those ideals themselves are 
the highest of which erring man has yet proved capable. 











unending discovery of the divine forces of life by which 
man moves has been the dominant contribution of 
France to the world’s progress. 


L’esprit, that is the French word which expresses 
the eternal spirit of freedom, truth and rational 
enquiry which France has struggled to guarantee for 
the world. It is something which she has long tried 
in particular to assure to every Frenchman. That is 
why, though France has been industrialised like other 
lands, the servile conception of the proletarian mass, 
dear alike to the capitalist and the Marxian, has never 
taken real root in France; France has been the only 
large country in the modern world where the word 
industrie’’ has still 
carried its original mean- 
ing of craftsmanship 
and individual skill. The 
workman of Paris is not 
a ‘‘toiling slave,” and 
never, despite particular 
and temporary griev- 
ances, has been. He is 
a civilised man. That is 
why the present eclipse 
of France constitutes so 
cruel a human tragedy. 


But the true French- 
man would reply, and 
reply rightly: It is 
man’s lot to encounter 
tragedy and disaster : it 
is his glory to overcome 
it. That is what he 
means by the great line 
in his Marseillaise—‘‘Le 


FIGHTER STATIONS ON JUNE 27: ON THE LEFT HIS MAJESTY IS SEEN SHAKING HANDS ng 


KAYLL, AFTER DECORATING HIM WITH THE D.S.0O. AND 


D.F.C.; AND (RIGHT) WISHING ~ 
A SQUADRON ABOUT TO LEAVE ON A FLIGHT OVER ENEMY 





jour de gloire est arrivé. 

The day of glory is that 
day on which man stands 
alone in the hour of 
testing with his destiny 
and dedicates himself to 
overcome it. He has 
failed, not because 
tyrant fate ordained it, 
but because of his own 
error or weakness. He 
has it in his invincible 
breast to repair these 
breaches. France has 
known her defeats be- 
fore, but her defeats 
have never been eternal 
ar. never will be so 
long as the spirit of 
France animates a single 
Frenchman. 


TERRITORY. 


Even utter defeat 
and enslavement in the 
body—however shame- 
ful—can only tempor- 


(LEFT) HER MAJESTY WITH ‘ 
arily vanquish France. 


BY A WOUNDED SOLDIER 


ie a ; 
SUBSEQUENTLY VISITING A BRITISH HOSPITAL FOR WAR WOUNDED. It is said that four 


During a tour of a hundred miles on June 27 the King visited four important Fighter Squadrons near Lon don and decorated thirteen officers 
At one station he shook hands with each member of a squadron on the point of taking off to fly over enemy territory over 
On the same day the Queen spent an hour talking with non-commissioned officers and men from all the Dominions and one Colony when she 

visited the King George and Queen Elizabeth Victoria League Club in Bloomsbury 


The French Revolution established the great 
principle that man in his corporate capacity, by the 
free exercise of his reason, may master any situation. 
It was so great a discovery that there was a tendency 
to concentrate too exclusively on its brighter possibili 
ties and to overlook the appalling mistakes that man 
in his corporate capacity could make through the 
mistakes of his reason. Men forgot a little that reason 
is fallible and that the human mind unduly divorced 
from the healthy animal rhythm of life may suffer 
lamentable perversions. Yet insistence on that sanc 
tity of the freedom of reason was the sure way that 
led mankind, by however devious routes, from the 
darkness of despotism towards the light Throughout 
her history France has again and again striven to 
discover the true nature of man and to state that 
kind of life which best befits his nature 
days when 


Since the 
Abélard built a Church in honour of 
the Holy Spirit—the first man ever to do so—this 


(1.B. and Wide World.) 


years after their victory 
France in 187! 
the Germans, who had 
imposed on her what 
they thought was a crushing indemnity, were so 
astonished at the rapidity of their victim’s recovery 
that they seriously contemplated going to war again 
to crush her swift reviving spirit. Had their terms 
been ten times more onerous they would have failed. 
For it was not a mere nation—a_brute-disciplined 
or its fallible rulers that was 
to be crushed, but a nation of individuals, each one 
of whom, rich and poor alike, was animated by the 
free and undying spirit of the great Republic. Among 
the forty million Frenchmen who were defeated in 1871 
was a poor and unknown scholar named Pasteur 
Saddened by the sorrows of France, faced by almost 
overwhelming personal difficulties, he yet resolved 
that so far as lay within his private capacity, he 
would work and strive, since he could not fight, for 
the glory of France and turn his country’s adversity 
to triumph 


mass following an idea 


He did so, and his achievement became 
part of the eternal heritage of mankind 
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AUSTRALIANS ANSWER THE 
CALL, 10,000 MILES FROM HOME. 








WITH ENGLAND IN THE . 
FOREFRONT OF THE BATTLE. 





P 











A SHEEP- SHEARER IN HIS OWN COUNTRY— 
NOW A CORPORAL IN THE THIRD AUSTRALIAN 
CONTINGENT, Pi 


——— 


pct Dc caine 
? THE AUSTRALIANS IN BRITAIN INCLUDE MEN 
FROM EVERY WALK OF LIFE : THIS “ DIGGER”’ 
WAS A LIFT-ATTENDANT. 
PART OF THE INTENSIVE TRAINING WHICH THE AUSTRALIANS 
ARE UNDERGOING IN THIS COUNTRY: VIGOROUS WORK WITH 
BAYONETS FIXED. 
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AUSTRALIANS OF THE 
IN THE SOUTHERN COMMAND AREA: IN FIGHTING TRAINING, PRACTISING AT DAWN. 
THIS IS THE THIRD AUSTRALIAN CONTINGENT TO GO OVERSEAS. 
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. Sess . 
ALSO FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA TABLE 


AUSTRALIANS 
PASSING ONE OF THEIR PROTECTING MACHINE-GUNS THE AUSTRALIANS _£ JOINER COMES OVER TO THE MOTHER ' 








IN .E.F., MEN . TECHNICAL 








KNOWLEDGE ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 
4 AN ENGINE-SMITH FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA. ARE, AS EVER, MEN OF MAGNIFICENT PHYSIQUE. 4 COUNTRY 4 
The first contingent of Australian Forces embarked for the United Kingdom are | Mr. Shakespeare said: ‘‘I pity your enemies and I congratulate those fortunate 
safely here. The transports were brought half-way round the world without a enough to fight by your side."’ The King’s message, addressed to the officers 
casualty, a great tribute to the navies of Britain, Australia, New Zealand and commanding, said: ‘‘It has fallen to your lot to come to the United Kingdom 
Canada, who shared between them the task of convoying the troopships. The itself, and as you take your place beside us, you find us in the forefront of the 
Australians now in Britain are commanded by Brig.-General Wyates, who served battle. To all | give a warm welcome, knowing the stern purpose that brings 


with the Anzacs in the last war. The men are of splendid physique and as you from your distant homes."’ (Photographs by Sport and General, and Topwal Press.) 
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AIR RAID SKY LORE: CONDITIONS HELPING OR FRUSTRATING BOMBERS. 


Drawn By our SpeciAL Artist G. H. Davis. 





| CONDITIONS IN FAVOUR OF THE BOMBER. ] 





CLOUD LAYER INTERSPERSED WITH OPEN SPACES. 


¥ 7 
; 
be 
oe 


AFFORDING THE NIGHT BOMBER PILOT COVER FROM SEARCHLIGHTS, BUT ALLOWING 
HIM FREQUENTLY TO SEE THE GROUND: A CLOUD-FLOOR WITH “‘ HOLES.” 


" CONTINUOUS CLOUD LAYER 
VARYING IN THICKNESS. 


ents: 


SiGe), ec) ma Meltismim <4 3-5 
THICK CLOUD AFFORDING ™ 
~<-"COVER’ FOR PURSUED | 
. BOMBER 


,,,JOP OF SEARCHLIGHT | 
/{SYOWING THROUGH | 


//T 4M, S,0U0.~ 


CLOUD LAYER 


SEARCHLIGHT 
BEAM. 





2. 


A CONTINUOUS LAYER OF CLOUD. THROUGH THE THINNER PATCHES PILOTS 
MAY LOCATE SEARCHLIGHTS ; USING THE THICKER FOR COVER. 





CLEAR CLOUDLESS NIGHT, 





CONDITIONS NOT IN FAVOUR OF THE BOMBER] 


CLOUDS EXTENDING FROM THE GROUND 
T GREAT HEIGHTS. 





Mile) Me) mate tismee wad 8) 
EXTENDING TO GREAT HEIGHTS 
30,000 FEET. 


CONTINVOUS CLOUD LAYERS. 





BARRAGE BALLOONS 
HIDDEN In T CLoup. 


> HAZE AND £06 
» GXTENOING TO THE GROUND) 
Cy rere ee 











CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE STOUTEST-HEARTED BOMBER-CREW MAY 


HESITATE 
TO ATTACK: GREAT CLOUD-BANKS EXTENDING TO 30,000 FT. 


IN HEIGHT. 

Clouds are both friend and foe of bombing aircraft; and enemy pilots have often 
made good their escape by diving into a dense bank and so shaking off pursuing 
fighters. The cloud formation probably preferred by bombers is shown above 
(top; left)—namely, broken cloud, or a cloud-floor with “holes” in it, affording 
cover from searchlights. Moreover, the clouds distort the sound of engines, tending 
to baffle the sound-locators; and good cover is always near at hand should fighting 
aircraft appear. Also the “ holes" in the cloud-floor provide the enemy pilot with 
frequent glimpses of the ground, enabling him to dive through them on to his 
target and then climb back into the cloud’s protective covering before the 


ae 
{s ° 

GLIESID | 540 

NIGHT, WITH EXCELLENT 

AND FOR FIGHTER CRAFT 


IDEAL CONDITIONS FOR DEFENCE--A CLEAR, STARLIT 
VISIBILITY FOR SEARCHLIGHT AND A.-A. PERSONNEL, 


searchlights have picked him up. The continuous layer, varying in thickness (shown 
top; right), builds itself up in places into cumulus mountains, but elsewhere is 
thin and wispy; yet without a break and forming a conspicuous continuous floor 
Bad cgnditions for the operation of bomber aircraft are 


illustrated next, wheré 
the pilot 


must fly “ blind’’ in dense fog, with visibility practically nil, and where 
he is in constant danger from hidden balloon cables. Lastly, conditions ideal for 
the defence are shown (bottom; right). Here the bomber’s flaming exhausts are 
visible, and fighters are able to pounce upon him at any moment. He is there- 
fore forced to fly at enormous heights which give little chance for accurate bombing 
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A BLACK-OUT WARNING: HOW ONE LIGHT MAY HELP RAIDERS. 


Draw sy OUR SpecIAL Artist, G. H, Davis, rromM SKETCHES MADE IN FLIGHT. 


“LIKE A GREAT EXPANSE OF BLACK VELVET”: AN EFFICIENTLY BLACKED-OUT ZONE, WITH ONLY THE ISOLATED GLARE OF A BLAST-FURNACE AND A GLINT FROM A TRAIN 
SHOWING, THOUGH A LIGHT CARELESSLY LEFT UNOBSCURED IS SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 


THE SAME LOCALITY SEEN ON A MOONLIT NIGHT. EVERYTHING NOW SEEMS MERGED IN A “STEELY GREEN" EXPANSE, WITH WATER SHOWING UP WITH A BLUISH-GREEN 
SHEEN, AND A GLINT ON THE RAILWAY LINES. THE LIGHTS ARE LESS CONSPICUOUS. 


an opened blast-furnace. On a 


To the bomber flying high above our countryside on a dark, moonless night the | from electric locomotives; or the sudden glow of 


black velvet,” bright moonlight night the world below seems to be merged into a “steely green’ 


ground thousands of feet below him is “ just a great expanse of 
tone than that 


That is when efficient “ blackout '' becomes so landscape, with the cultivated ground and gardens a deeper 


as one bomber-pilot explained. 
shading of the harvest fields The river 


very important, for even a feeble light or the gleam from a carelessly covered of the grasslands and the still lighter 
feet above. Captured | stands out clearly in a very soft bluish-green; the farm pé nd 
and the light-coloured riband of an untarred lane is very visible, though a wide, 
road hardly appears at all. Then the metals of the railway 
Over part of the ground there may be a haze that hides the 


window Can be seen by raiders flying several thousand appears likewise, 


German pilots have Spoken of the effectiveness of Our “ black-out."’ Besides® the 
carelessly obscured Window or door, there are other things that may help him tar-treated arterial 
The glow from a badly shaded Cab of a locomotive when the furnace door is are a clear guide. 
opened (on these warm nights it is a hot job to Work in the covered-in cab ground below. At the same time, it must be remembered that the moon aiso aids the 


of an express Engine with the tarpaulin Cover strapped right down), or the flash watchers of the defence forces on the ground and the defending fighter air raft 
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THE HOME. 


3 HOW TO DEAL WiTH AN INCENDIARY BOMB 





Duos Shee ares se 
to WILL 
y ts THE ROOM 


2. 


——— 


ABTER PRELIMINARY USE OF THE HOSE 
&ND, USING A LONG-HANOLED SuOVEL, & 
OM THE BLAZE UNTIL YOU HAVE IT ALMOST 


COAT ALL WOODWORK IN THE Ss 
ROOF SPACE ' ALED 








THE REDHILL 
SAND CONTAINER. 


sa 





LONG-HANOLED SHOVEL 
AND RAKE FOR FIGHTING 
INCENDIARY BOMBS. 











THE BOMB-PROOF 
DUG-OUT 





BAGS FILLED 
Wit GARTH 
OR SAND. 


INTERIOR OF 


. Candles. 

. Radio. 

. Gas-masks. 

. Gas-tight Door. 

. Privacy Screen. 

. Ceiling Supports. 


. Gas-tight 


. Protected Glass. 


Blanke.«. 
Camp-bex~. 
Hammer. 
String. 

Adhesive Paper. 
Gum. 
Disinfectant. 
Matches. 


PNSALPWNs 





GUARDING 


REFUGE 
ROOM. 











& BASEMENT WINDOW PROTECTED 





. Heavy Curtain. 


. Lamp. 

. Sand-buckets. 

. Drinking-water. 

. Shovel and Rake. 
22. Sand Container. 

. Cracks Covered. 

. Tinned Food. 





indow. 


KEEP LOW THEN, USING RAKE 
ACE DRY SAND * LIT THe ’ 
SMOTHERED. 


AND SHOVEL. 


EXTINGUISH 


OBJECTS 
with Were. : 





SHOVEL 
Pa 
“y 


OF 


Mo) a 
PREVENT ENTRY 2 
GAS. ae 


i 4. 
ALL WINDOWS MUST HAVE @ 
THICK CURTAINS $0 THAT 


Yl NO LIGHT IS ViSiBL@ FROM 
a wa ee 


UA Ug & CHEMICAL TELL-TALE P 
I Sg Wich ENOTES een 
“ 4 PRESENCE OF GAS.S* 
b ~—— 





THE REFUGE ROOM. 


. Crockery. 
26. First Aid. 
. Thermos Flasks. 
. Food Tin. 
. Bread Tin. 
. Water-buckets. 
. Water Pump. 
. Oilskins, etc. 
. Ventilator Covered. 
. Notice. 
\ a. 
. Clock. 
. Sealed Flue. 
. Electric Fire. 
. Toys, etc. 
. Books, etc. 











BY BOXES FILLED WITH EARTH OR SAND, 
lyr lngn 














A SCHEMATIC DRAWING SHOWING WHAT THE HOUSEHOLDER CAN DO TO CIRCUMVENT AIR RAID DANGERS IN HIS OWN HOME: 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST HIGH EXPLOSIVE AND GAS; AND THE METHOD OF DEALING WITH INCENDIARY BOMBS. 


Now 
imperative 


Britain have started in earnest, the need has become 
be cognisant the best methods of 
protecting his home and dependants from the effects of bombs and also poison gas. 
On the left-hand page are depicted a number of simple measures that can be carried 


out in a typical small dwelling-house. The refuge with 


that enemy air raids on 


floors and flue, its door hung with a wet protecting blanket, and fully equipped, will 
every householder 


give security against poisonous gas. Sand, water, and simple equipment (which may 
be purchased at all the big stores) give the householder a chance to fight and subdue 
an incendiary bomb, and sandbags and a gas-proof dug-out are capable of protecting 
not only against fire and gas, but against the blast and steel splinters of the 

‘ [Continued opposite 


for to fully of 


room, its sealed windows, 





~I 
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i | REFUGES FROM BOMBS IN EVERY HOME: TYPES OF PRIVATE SHELTERS. 














CROSS SECTION OF A COVERED TRENCH 


BRICK RUBBLE. 
EARTH. 











—3 OPEN TRENCH. no - 
2 FT. 15 ALLOWED FT A a, we eee oe = 
FOR EACH PERSON. % ai) 
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LTERS 


GOVERNMENT—TYPE STEEL SHE 
FOR THE HOUSEHOLDER. 


PP 





APPROXIMATELY 
2 *T. THICKNESS 

I OF EARTH (OR SAND) 
ABOVE THE SHELTER. 











SECTION OF GARTH 
(OR. SAND) PROTECTING 
THE SHELTER. 
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STEEL SHELTERS FOR SMALL HOUSES—WHICH HAVE PROVED THEIR EFFICACY IN RECENT RAIDS—AND OPEN TRENCH REFUGES 





= | FROM AERIAL ATTACK, WHERE INTERIOR PROTECTION IS DOUBTFUL OR’ INADEQUATE. 

Continued 

high-explosive bomb It will be noticed that all sorts of small objects should be got approved type of steel air raid shelter, illustrated on the right-hand page, made a 

ready for a refuge room—tinned food, gas-tight containers for bread, etc., gas-masks good showing in its first ‘‘ active service'’’ test during the first mass raid on England 

arranged with the name of the owner on each container, a liberal supply of drinking of a hundred Nazi ‘planes on June 18 This shelter, capable of holding from four 

water, books, playing-cards, folding beds, blankets, etc., first-aid equipment and extra to six persons, is constructed of very strong galvanised rrugated steel sheets, which 
ill supports for the ceiling, lamps, candles, and dark curtains to shade the windows have been subjected to rigorous testing to ensure that their strength is sufficient t 
Ly The method of dealing with a small incendiary bomb is shown (top), and it should take the weight of any débris that may fall from the type of house for which they 
ie be noted that as a protection against sparks the fire-fighter should wear a hat, while are designed In the erection of these ‘‘ Anderson” shelters it has been found that 
1g smoked glasses are advisable in view of the intense glare of blazing magnesium a bank of earth or wall of sandbags a short distance away from the door, provides 
e The recommended alternative method of using the hose is, of course, to lie flat on valuable additional protection from blast r, alternatively, the shelter may be erected 
“ the ground while directing the stream of water with the raised arn The officially with its door facing a garden wail Drawings bv G. H. Davis 
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THE EXTINCT QUAGGAS OF SOUTH ARRICA. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “‘ The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


| the early part of this year persistent and very 

circumstantial accounts were given of living 
quaggas which had been seen in the Kaokoveld, a 
mountainous region in the north-west corner of the 
northern area of South-West Africa. Since this 
animal had long since been regarded as extinct, no 
little excitement was aroused among big-game hunters 
and zoologists by this supposed discovery. At last, 
the game-warden of the district, Mr. C. H. Hahn, 
was asked to make a personal investigation on the 
spot. The results of that visit are published at some 
length in the Journal of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Wild Fauna of the Empire. 





I. A SPECIES, NOW EXTINCT, OF THE ZEBRA TRIBE WHICH, 
YEARS AGO, ROAMED IN HERDS OF THOUSANDS ALL OVER SOUTH AFRICA, 
SOUTH OF THE ORANGE RIVER: THE STUFFED AND MOUNTED SPECIMEN 

OF THE QUAGGA IN THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
In some of the many more or less distinct sub-species, or races, of the quagga—as in 
this specimen—all of which are now extinct, the stripes did not extend beyond the 
middle of the body. In the early days of Cape Colony they were ruthlessly slaughtered 

by the Boers to provide meat for Hottentot farm-hands. 


It must have been a foregone conclusion that the 
animals seen would not prove to be quaggas, which 
always, and everywhere, were dwellers in the plains, 
while these supposed remnants of a lost tribe were 
never seen on the low ground, but in the mountain 
area. They proved, indeed, to be a ‘small 
herd of Hartmann’s mountain-zebra (Fig. 3), 
and with them a herd of Burchell’s zebra. 
Concerning the first-mentioned, Mr. Hahn has 
some very interesting remarks. For he tells us 
that in the hot season, generally at midday, 
with the sun overhead, Hartmann’s zebras, 
from a distance, resemble dark-brown donkeys. 
When the haze is severe, indeed, it is diffi- 
cult and at times impossible to discern the 
dark markings without the aid of binoculars. 
This description is entirely at variance with 
the commonly accepted interpretation of the 
striped coloration of zebras, which is that it 
has the effect of producing a blurred image, 
an obliterative effect. But controversy over 
this theme in the past waxed long and furious. 
There were two opposing camps, and the 
champions from each seemed somewhere 
about equally balanced. But, on the whole, 
I think, it must be admitted the ‘ protec- 
tionists ’’ made out the better case. 

I should like on some future occasion to 
review and supplement this controversy. But 
to-day I want to confine myself, so far as 


- possible, to the coloration of the quagga, 3. MARE AND MALE FOAL OF THE MOUNTAIN, OR HARTMANN S, 
ONE OF THE BURCHELL GROUP, BUT DISTINGUISHED BY THE SHORT TRANSVERSE 
RUNNING FROM THE UPPERMOST OF THE BROAD STRIPES 


which in this matter shows a most surprising 
range of differences. This is true, indeed, of 
nearly all the zebra tribe, and is by no means 
easy of interpretation. They breed “ true ’’ so far 
as individuals are concerned, But the further 
we get away from any given area of dispersal, 
the wider become the differences displayed by 
the occupants of that area when compared with areas 
further and further afield. This was very emphatically 
true of the quagga, though this fact is by no means 
generally recognised, because our conceptions of this 
animal are based on no more than one or two figures 
which have found their way into text-books, and thence, 
in course of time, into books on popular natural history. 
Only one photograph of a living animal is known, 


BARS 


and that is of a female which lived in the Gardens of 
the Zoological Society of London from 1851 till 1872. 
And, so far as I have been able to discover, there is 
only one drawing from life, made in 1821—a very 
spirited one—known as “ Lord Morton’s quagga.”’ 
All the rest, some twenty-five in number, are photo- 
graphs of stuffed specimens, and some of these atroci- 
ously badly stuffed! But we must be grateful even 
for these, since they have preserved for us the pattern 
of their striping, which shows a most remarkable 
diversity. Unfortunately, a hundred years ago the 
precise locality in which these animals were killed 
was not regarded as an item of interest or of any 
importance. It sufficed to 
record them as _ from 
“ South Africa ’’! Hence 
information of extreme 
value has been lost for 
ever. For these different 
forms each answered to a 
separate centre of origin, 
as a consequence, pro- 
bably, of their isolation. 

In the days of the 
early settlers in Cape 
Colony, the quagga 
roamed over the country 
in herds of thousands. 
But they were ruthlessly 
slaughtered by the Boers 
to provide meat for their 
Hottentot farm - hands, 
and the work of exter- 
mination was completed 
when they started killing 
for the sake of their 
hides. 

As I have just said, 2. 
the pattern of their strip- 
ing shows a most re- 
markable_ diversity, as 
will become immediately 
apparent to all who can 
contrive to inspect the published 
photographs. These show that some 
were on the high road to the complete loss of 
all their stripes, as is shown by the Daniells drawing 
(1804), the Hamilton-Smith drawing (1840), and the 
stuffed specimens in the Museums of Munich, Austria, 
and Berlin, where alternate light and dark stripes 
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HIN D-QUARTERS. 


This is the species which gave rise to the story of living quaggas having been found in 
the mountainous regions of South-West Africa. 


sunlight, the stripes, so conspicuous at close quarters, are obliterated. 


Copyright photograph by D. Seth-Smita. 


are confined to the neck. In the animal which died 
in the London Zoo, and that of the Edinburgh Zoo, 
only the head, neck and forepart of the body were 
striped. In the stuffed specimen at the British 
Museum of Natural History (Fig. 1), and the specimens 
at Tring (Fig. 2), Paris, Wiesbaden, Vienna, and 
Basle, the body was striped, but these markings were 
very indistinct on the hind-quarters. In the Vienna 


ZEBRA, 


ON THE 


Seen at a great distance and in full 


specimen, the white stripes were conspicuously narrow, 
and especially so on the withers and over the ribs. 

These animals represent so many sub-specific 
areas of isolation. But among them were some, pre- 
sumably those from the more northerly areas of Cape 
Colony, which bore a very suggestive resemblance to 
what we now call Burchell’s zebra. Of these were the 
Zoological Gardens animal, and the mounted specimens 
in the British and Tring Museums, and the Wiesbaden 
and Paris Museums. 

The true Burchell’s zebra is now, apparently, also 
extinct. It was first seen by the Boers when they 
crossed over into the Orange River Colony. They 





A RATHER MORE DISTINCTLY STRIPED SPECIMEN, BUT BEARING A 
PLAIN LIKENESS TO FIG. IL: 
LATE LORD 


THE QUAGGA IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 


ROTHSCHILD AT TRING, HERTFORDSHIRE, BEARING ALSO 
A STRONG RESEMBLANCE TO ‘“‘ BURCHELL’S ZEBRA.” 


There are quaggas in many Continental museums where the stripes are confined 


to the head and neck. 


called it the ‘‘ Bonte-quagga’’—the painted zebra. 
And this because of its more lively and conspicuous 
coloration. Like the quaggas, it also has split up 
into a number of more or less distinct races, or sub- 
species, which are called by zoologists to-day ‘‘ Bur- 
chell’s zebras,’’ for they are obviously no more than 
variants of a common type. But here, also, some are 
losing the stripes on the legs, derived 
from forms like Grant’s zebra, or the 
mountain zebra. 

This last, with its clearly-set narrow 
stripes and ‘closely-barred legs, recalls Grevey’s 
zebra of Abyssinia. But it is very obviously 
one of the quagga group, as is shown by the 
broad transverse stripes across the hind- 
quarters. Above the uppermost of these 
bands, curving backwards over the _hind- 
quarters, are a number of short, transverse 
bands, forming what is known as _ the 
“gridiron”’ pattern. It is found also, though 
not so sharply defined, in one or two of the 
Burchell zebra group. The “ chestnuts” on 
the fore-leg are larger than in any other 
member of the horse-family. And a further 
peculiarity is found in the fact that the 
hairs on the middle of the back, from the 
withers to the rump, are directed forwards, 
instead of backwards. Furthermore, the tail- 
tuft is less developed than in other species, 
and the hoofs are narrower. 

It was this animal — the mountain 
zebra—which gave rise to the vain hope 
that the quagga might still be living. But 
it would seem that, unless the small herds 
still remaining are jealously guarded, it too 
will share the quagga’s fate. For in former 
times it inhabited all the mountain ranges 
of Cape Colony—hence the names “ Paarde- 
berg,’’ ‘‘ Paardefontein,”” and so on. The 
few surviving herds were taken under 
Government protection about the year 1892 on the 
Zwartberg, Schneeberg and Winterhoeck ranges, and 
some, we are told, still run wild in the Cradock 
district. Those which for a brief space were mis- 
taken for quaggas, and gave rise to these false 
hopes, were seen in the Kaokoveld and the Omuhonga 
Mountains, Angola, and many were seen during 
this tour of inspection. 
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R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHS OF BOMBS STRIKING HOME ON ITALIAN BASES IN AFRICA. 


British OFFiciAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
i rere ete 
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PROOF OF THE R.A.F.’S SUCCESS IN 


ITS ATTACKS ON TOBRUK, THE ITALIAN NAVAL 
PORT IN LIBYA: 


ITALIAN HIGH-WIN MOTOR BOMBERS ON FIRE 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING 


A RAID, SHOWING SMOKE POURING ITALIAN AERODROM EAST 
FROM TWO SHIPS (LOWER LEFT) THAT 


AFTER AN _ R.A.F. RAID ON AN 
HAD BEEN HIT BY BOMBS. 


AFRICA, ITALIAN FIGHTERS HAVE NOT 


BEEN VERY 
IN DEFENDING THEIR AERODROMES FROM ATTACK 


IN THIS 


PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN BY AN R.A.F. MACHINE ATTACKING AN 
IN LIBYA, ONE BOMB HAS JUST BURST 


ITALIAN AERODROME ITALIAN BOMBERS NAPPING BY THE R.A.F IN EAST LIBYA A BOMB 
ON A BUILDING (RIGHT; CENTRE) AND FOUR MORE IS BURSTING ON THE frAILL OF THE MACHINE ON THE RIGHT, WHILE OTHER BOMBS 
ARE ON THEIR WAY (RIGHT; BELOW) ARE ACTUALLY IN THE AIR 

The R.A.F. has had great success in attacking Italian bases and troops in both returning safely 


Libya and East Africa. Tobruk, the second most important port in Libya (lying 
about | miles from the Egyptian frontier), was first attacked at dawn on June 12 
Extensive damage was caused to a number of vessels, 
submarines. The warship was set on fire The British 
engaged by Italian fighters, one of 


Tobruk was again attacked on June lé 


The communique describing 
it Tan The raid was most successful 


our aircraft displaying the greatest determina 
jriving home the attack, despite heavy anti-aircraft fire, and doing 


including a warship and two extensive damage to ammunition and petrol dumps A 


machines (" Blenheims"') were and much 
which was shot down in flames, all 


heavy explosion was heard, 
smOke was seen when ur aircraft left Marshal Balbo 


was killed at 
bruk—according to the Italians, during a British 


yur machines T 


raid 
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VER since the outbreak of 
the present war the chief 
concern of the Balkan States 
has been to avoid becoming em- 
broiled. It was a very difficult. 
task that was set to the Govern- 
ments of those countries, because 
ambitions, inside and out, old 
grievances, economic pressure, 
all tended to involve them in 
the ruinous struggle. Nearly six months ago I 
wrote of the conference of the Balkan Entente, 
which was held at Belgrade in early February. At 
that time matters seemed fairly hopeful. The repre- 
sentatives of Turkey, Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Greece found themselves in full agreement. They 
invited the goodwill and co-operation of two neigh- 
bours who were not members of the Entente, 
Bulgaria and Hungary, and from the former it seemed 
likely that they would obtain it. Just previously 
Bulgaria had given a solemn undertaking to refrain 
from the normal Balkan strategy; that is, she had 
pledged herself not to attack any Balkan State which 
might have been attacked from another quarter. 
Unfortunately, the tone of Hungarian spokesmen 
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WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE BALKANS IN 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


have pointed out before, the object of the Balkan 
Pact was to provide “‘ a protection against aggression 
within the Balkans,’’ and its chief original intention 
was to prevent Bulgaria from attempting to recover 
the Dobruja or from restaking claims to Southern 
Macedonia. It has developed considerably from 
that simple origin, but it has never got beyond the 
stage of dealing with internal Balkan problems. 
The Balkan Pact does not stand alone. There 
is an alliance between Rumania and Yugoslavia 
against possible Hungarian claims for the return of 
territory surrendered at the end of the last war. 
There is a military pact between Turkey and Rumania, 
whereby the former pledges herself to render aid to 
the latter in the event of Bulgaria attempting to 


























GERMANY PLANNED HER ARMISTICE TERMS WITH FRANCE TO GIVE HER CONTROL OF THE MOST 


ROUTE TO THE IRON DEPOSITS AT BILBAO AND BEYOND. 


THREE SHOWN IN HEAVY BLACK LINES LIES JUST INSIDE THE BOUNDARY OF THE 





DIRECT OVERLAND 
IN THIS MAP THE CENTRAL RAILWAY LINE OF THE 


GERMAN OCCUPIED ZONE. 


THE PICTURE. 


German troops officially occupied the Spanish frontier on June 29. The importance of the western coastal belt which has been handed 
over to them by the French under the armistice terms, apart from the naval bases it provides, is that the Germans have now an 
overland route for all the mineral resources they can get out of Spain. In their armistice terms the Germans declared in so many 
words that the boundary between occupied and unoccupied France should include, and run parallel to, the railway line running from 
Irun through Bordeaux to Tours. In the above map this railway line is emphasised, as is also an alternative main-line route via 
Bordeaux, Nantes and Le Mans. There is another route further to the East, running through French territory via Toulouse and 


Limoges. Bilbao has, of course, extensive ironworks, and there are other iron deposits at Oviedo, Santander, and Navarre. 





Spain 


also affords copper, zinc, and mercury. 


and Press was coldly bitter, and there was no sign 
that Hungary's feelings had softened, let alone that 
she had put aside her claims against Rumania and, 
in a lesser degree, Yugoslavia. Since then Hungary 
has passed more completely into the orbit of Germany 
and has become more truculent in her demands. And 
though the conference accomplished not a little, it 
left undone one thing which the representatives of 
the four Balkan States might have attempted to do 
but for the displeasure of Germany and Italy, and 
which was really essential to a genuine entente. It 
did not form a Balkan bloc, that is, any form of 
defensive league against external aggression. As I 


recover the Dobruja. There is a treaty between 
Turkey and Greece. And there is, of course, the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance between Great Britain, 
France, and Turkey, which is now left in a somewhat 
doubtful situation by the collapse of France and by 
the cryptic proclamation of General Mittelhauser, 
Commander-in-Chief in Syria, that hostilities (which 
have never begun where he is concerned) have now 
ceased. But—and this is an important ..point 

lurkey’s Balkan treaties concern only the Balkans, 
and she added as a protocol to the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance with Great Britain and France a clause 
to the effect that no obligations in the treaty could 
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compel her to enter into arined 
conflict with the USSR. 
What it all amounts to is that 
no Balkan solidarity could be 
expected in the event of 
aggression by Russia. Now the 
aggression has come. 

Soviet Russia has never made 
any secret of her desire for the 
return of Bessarabia, the country 
between the Dniester and the Pruth which is said 
to contain the richest agricultural soil in the world. 
Since the present war began M. Molotov has reiterated 
her claims in clear terms. Less has been heard of 
the northern Bukovina (which before the last war 
formed part, not, as frequently stated, of Hungary, 
but of the Austro-Hungarian Empire), but there 
was reason to expect that a claim to this also would 
eventually be raised. Yet the sudden move of 
Russia seems to have come as a surprise to many 
observers, possibly even to King Carol, though he 
had shown that he expected something of the sort 
by his recent dismissal of his former Government, 
his change-over from a limited parliamentarianism 
to pure autocracy with an anti-semitic element, and 
his courtship of Germany. At first sight this appeared 
to be due to the fall of France, which so immensely 
strengthened Germany’s position on the Continent, 
but it soon began to appear that it betokened in some 
degree nervousness of Russia. If the King turned 
to Nazi Germany as a protector against Soviet 
Russia, he has been disappointed. The Wilhelm- 
strasse at once declared that it was disinterested in 
all such matters, provided the economic interests of 
Germany were not imperilled by them. Rumania, 
in the few hours allowed her, seems to have con- 
sulted Yugoslavia and Turkey, both of whom pro- 
bably urged her to submit to Russia’s demands for 
the return of Bessarabia and the Northern Bukovina. 
She has submitted, and as these words are written 
Russian troops are moving in. At the same time 
angry voices have been upraised in Hungary and 
Bulgaria. ‘‘ New principles,” says the Press organ 
of the Hungarian Foreign Office, ‘“‘ are at work in 
the reorganisation of Europe: it may be that we 
cannot halt the trend of events.’’ One seems to catch 
here an echo of phrases heard on the wireless all too 
frequently during the past couple of years; indeed, 
the doctrines and vocabulary of Nazi-ism and Fascism 
find to-day all too many very apt pupils. In 
Bulgaria the Russian move was applauded by Press 
and public alike, and the word ‘“‘ Dobruja’’ has been 
constantly in the mouths of both. In both countries 
troops were at once moved to the frontiers. 

In the present emergency the historical asso- 
ciations of Bessarabia and the Bukovina are not of 
pressing interest to Britons, any more than are those 
of Transylvania and the Dobruja, save in so far as 
they affect our struggle with Germany. So my 
readers will not want to hear that Bessarabia only 
came under Russian rule in the early nineteenth 
century or that Russian and Rumanian authorities 
vary by as much as 30 per cent. when giving the 
Ukrainian and Rumanian proportions of its popu- 
lation. What we want to know at the moment is 
what this means and how it is likely to develop. In 
the first place, I think it may be taken for granted 
that Germany, Italy, and probably Turkey were 
informed in advance of Russia’s action and that 
Germany strongly advised Rumania to submit, 
possibly assuring her of protection against further 
aggression. That is not to say that Russia gave 
the other Powers any very long time to consider their 
action or that it was welcome to them. Some com- 
mentators talk of complete Russo-German collabora- 
tion, but that has, in fact, never existed, not even 
in the days of the partition of Poland, and I hesitate 
to believe that it has now begun. If we ask how it 
affects Germany economically, which is what matters, 
the answer is, very little, beyond the fact that it 
places Russia closer than before to the Rumanian 
oilfields. But, valuable as is Bessarabia, agricul- 
turally and perhaps also sentimentally, one cannot 
avoid the suspicion that Russia has the intention of 
extending her sway, or at least her sphere of influence, 
a little further. The control of the Danube Delta 
and even of the railhead port of Constanza has already 
been the subject of whispering. While it is possible 
that Germany is not highly pleased by Russia’s 
action, I think we must take it for granted that 
she did not see in it any attack upon her vital 
interests, so long as it concerned only the Bukovina 
and Bessarabia; otherwise, she would have taken 
action at once. 

Rumania’s submission to Russia’s demands does 
not necessarily mean that she would meet claims 
for the return of Transylvania to Hungary and of 
the Dobruja to Bulgaria in the same accommodating 
spirit. In either event she would be entitled to 
invoke the aid of the Balkan Pact, though Yugoslavia 
and Greece might be bullied into refusing to comply 
with its obligations. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible that Germany might be disposed to guarantee 
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CHANGING FRONTIERS IN THE BALKANS: A MAP IN WHICH THE AREAS THAT RUMANIA AGREED TO ALLOW RUSSIA 
TO OCCUPY (NORTH BUKOVINA AND BESSARABIA) ARE DENOTED BY DIAGONAL SHADING. 


The Russians announced on July 2 that their troops had completed the occupation 
of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina. This apparently meant that they were 
at least two days ahead of their schedule, and the Rumanians stated that clashes 
occurred between Russian and Rumanian troops—due to the fact that the Russian 
advance had been speeded up and Russian units had overtaken the rearguard 


t 


of the retiring Rumanian forces. As we go to press it Is denied that the 


Soviet Government has demanded bases on the Danube and Black Sea The 
map we reproduce here shows the Soviet occupied areas as given at the time of 
writing. No authoritative statement has so far been made about the exact 
position of the new frontier in Bukovina. (Map by George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 
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Continued 
Rumania against further aggression from any quarter 
in return for her placing at the disposal of the Nazis, 
to an extent which she has hitherto refused to do, her 
petrol, her corn and her oil-seed. Almost certainly 
a word to Hungary from the two Dictators would 
suffice to keep her quiet, but what of Russia ? Would 
she risk their displeasure, when she did not do so 
with France in the field and Italy neutral? Has 
Stalin crossed the Rubicon in flood, when he did 
not venture to put a foot across the thin trickle of 
last autumn? It scarcely seems credible, unless 
M. Molotov has information about German exhaustion 
of a nature more startling than we have conceived 
in our wildest hopes. I think it more probable that 
the Soviet Government will go as far in its old policy 
of creating outpost positions, as in the Baltic, as it 
is safe to go without risking immediate hostilities. 
According to information which I believe to be trust- 
worthy, Russia expended against Finland a very 
considerable proportion of her stocks of ammunition 
and may still be feeling a certain pinch as a result of 
that costly campaign. She does not want to fight a 
major campaign unless the result can be regarded 
as a foregone conclusion. If she had cherished any 
hope of trying conclusions with Germany at a proxi- 
mate date, surely. she would have begun when the 
Germany Army and German resources of all kinds 
were engaged up to the hilt in the recent offensive 

in France. 

I fear that this article is full of speculations, but 
I cannot refrain from yet another. It has generally 
been supposed that Russia’s action has been largely 
defensive and that it has been precipitated by the 
collapse of French resistance to Germany. How if it be 
a pointer to knowledge of an impending onslaught 
by Germany upon Great Britain? Preparations for 
such a venture are certainly in hand, and the Nazi 
broadcasters may, for once, be speaking the truth 
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tripe for revolution. Military intervention has the 
same effect as a doctor’s forceps ; if used at the right 
moment, it can shorten the pangs of birth, but if 
employed prematurely, it will merely cause an 
abortion.”” It will be recatled that in the recent 
Finnish Campaign Russia made a similar miscal- 
culation, but it is not to be doubted that Bolshevist 
propaganda constitutes a deadly weapon. On the 
other hand, it is to be doubted whether the present 
Soviet régime is backed by the same enthusiasm as 
was that of Lenin, and the presence of German 
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BARBED-WIRE BARRICADES ERECTED LAST WINTER TO GUARD BESSARABIA—NOW RENDERED USELESS : 
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invaders upon Russian soil might rouse its enemics 
to action. 

If the German offensive against this country be 
really approaching readiness, Hitler will take no 
drastic action in the Balkans and will do his utmost 
to prevent an explosion in that quarter. He would 
be able to put up with some long-term damage to 
Germany’s interests if he had made up his mind 
that the campaign against Britain would be decided 
within a fortnight or a month. The amount of 
petrol that will come to him from any source within 
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RUMANIAN 


SOLDIERS, IN HEAVY BEAR-SKIN CAPS, ON WATCH ALONG THE OLD RUMANIAN-RUSSIAN FRONTIER. 





ON THE BESSARABIAN SECTION OF THE CONCRETE WALL 


ROUND RUMANIA, INTERSPACED WITH IRON GATES CHARGE- 


ABLE WITH ELECTRIC CURRENT, THE RETREATING RUMANIANS REMOVED AS MUCH ENGINEERING MATERIAL AS POSSIBLE. 


when they proclaim that all is ready—Germany 
might argue that our authorities would be sure to 
observe the preparations in any event, and that no 
harm could therefore result from an attempt to scare 
the weaker spirits in this country. In such a case 
M. Molotov might consider that the moment for 
urgent action was come if he were to be ready to face 
a Germany triumphant and flushed with victory, 
and, on the other hand, that he could make pretty 
sure of being allowed to act without interference. 
Possibly, indeed, he will endeavour to go farther 
than Bessarabia and obtain control of the Northern 
Dobruja, which contains the Danube Delta. A 
dangerous game, it may be said, but Russia has known, 
long before she entered into the pact with Germany, 
that she stood in deadly danger from the Nazis. Her 
policy, I take it—and I can claim to have said the 
same thing throughout this war—has been to com- 
promise whenever necessary, but at the same time to 
make herself so strong that an exhausted Germany 
would hesitate to attack her. Then she would rely 
on the weapon of Bolshevism. After Russia had 
suffered defeat in the Polish campaign of 1920 Trotsky 
wrote that the Russians had over-estimated the 
possibility of revolutionary spirit in the Polish peasant. 
But he went on: ‘ In the great class war now taking 
place, military intervention from without can play 
but a concomitant, co-operative, secondary part. 
Military intervention may hasten the dénouement 
and make the victory easier, but only when both the 
political consciousness and the social conditions are 


such a period would not be sufficient to cause him 
concern. A new Balkan war on a big scale would 
be another matter. To avoid it Hitler and Mussolini 
would scatter promises with the utmost prodigality, 
assuring Hungary and Bulgaria that their claims 
would be met, Rumania that no further aggression 
would be permitted, and Yugoslavia that she might 
count upon Axis support at the proper moment. 

Our own point of view is quite simple. Our 
immediate object is to defend ourselves against a 
German invasion, whether that be immediate or not; 
our long-distance aim is to defeat Hitlerism and free 
the world from the most detestable tyranny in modern 
history. We must not let ourselves be influenced 
by any such considerations as have hampered the 
efforts of France, certain members of whose present 
Government have all along been more concerned 
with the menace of internal Communism than with 
the prosecution of the war against Nazi-ism. No 
ideologies must be allowed to enter into our battle, 
and we must use every legitimate weapon which can 
strike a blow for our cause. Fortunately, there is 
no such lamentable disunion as weakened the gallant 
French spirit. From Right to Left, with a few 
miserable exceptions who are being put under lock 
and key as fast as possible, the whole country is at 
one in its determination to fight to a finish. The 
more the Government, through Parliament and the 
Press, takes the country into its confidence, the more 
whole-hearted will be the response. Our people are 
ready to fight Germany on any soil and by any means. 





SO FAR AS THE EYE COULD SEE, THE PLAINS OF THE 


FORMER RUSSIAN BORDER, WERE COVERED WITH A NET OF BARBED WIRE, THE GROUND 


PROVINCES OF BESSARABIA AND BUKOVINA, NEAR THE 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: A FRENCH ADMIRAL REACHES ENGLAND. 
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THE HON. PATRICK T. T. BUTLER. = MARQUESS OF NORMANBY. g VICE-ADMIRAL MUSELIER. z MARSHAL GRAZIANI. “F SIR WILLIAM H. BEVERIDGE. % 
Reported missing ; aged twenty-three. Reported missing and believed a Appointed aleader of the French “The scourge of Libya,’”’ who is said Appointed Commissioner by the 
Only son and heir of Baron Dunboyne, prisoner of war; aged twenty-seven. Volunteer Legion, to command free to have executed thirty Arabs a day Minister of Labour “to survey the 
Captain, R.N., who commanded Second- Lieutenant in the Green naval and air forces. A collaborator during his previous Governorship. available resources of man-power of 
H.M.S. “ Pyramus,” Mediterranean Howards. Was wounded and later of M. Clemenceau, 1917-18. After New Commander-in-Chief of the all kinds and to report thereon with 
Fleet, European War, 1918. No seen at a casualty clearing station escaping from Paris, manned a war- Italian Forces in North Africa, who suggestions on the means by which 
news has been received since May 23 near Dunkirk. Succeeded father, a ship at Marseilles, and sailed to took up duties after the mysterious these resources can be utilised fully 
of the missing officer, who is under- former Canon at Windsor Castle, Gibraltar, whence he flew to England death of Marshal Balbo. Formerly for national purposes.” Master of ; 
.. stood to have been last seen at Dunkirk. ~ 1932. Baron Mulgrave of Ireland. 2 in an R.A.F. machine. in, generalissimo in Abyssinia. _2. University College, Oxford, Since 1937. 2 
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~ LOWERING THE BRONZE “ DAVID” FROM THE MACHINE- | MR. WENDELL LEWIS WILLKIE. “FA CONTRIBUTION TO THE COST OF THE WAR: 
GUN CORPS MEMORIAL AT HYDE PARK CORNER. : U.S. Republican Presidential candidate; aged forty-eight. A MAGNIFICENT DIAMOND NECKLACE WORTH £24,000. 
Fl . = Descended from German grandparents who emigrated to T Christie’s : aa 6 

The statue of David holding the head of Goliath, which is here = America, 1848. Worked his way through Indiana University his anonymous gift, sold at Christie’s on June 28 by Or ey 
seen being lowered from the Machine-Gun Corps Memorial at = and then entered Law. Became general counsel and after- the Treasury, fetched £24,400. The bidding started at £10, 30 
Hyde Park Corner, was recently removed to a place of safety for wards President of the Commonwealth and Southern Utility The purchaser was Mr. Fred War 1, senior Partner of yoorr 

the duration of the war. A portion of Captain Adrian Jones Holdings Company. President Roosevelt has suggested a Jerwood and Ward, of Hatton Car jen He said that he oe 
famous Quadriga group on top of .the Constitution Hill Arch meeting with the Republican candidate in order that he may not disclose the ultimate destination of tt e necklace-—One of the 
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<j can just be seen (right). share confidential information. FS finest seen in the auction ro for Many years, 
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* UNIFORMS OF THE VARIOUS WOMEN'S SERVICES DISPLAYED AT AN EXHIBITION “ * THE HADFIELD-SPEARS AMBULANCE UNIT REACHFS ENGLAND AFTER A NARROW 
: IN LONDON, SHOWING HOW WOMEN CAN HELP IN THE WAR EFFORT : ESCAPE FROM CAPTURE WHILE RETREATING WITH THE FRENCH ARMY 
Women who wish to contribute towards the national cause and are uncertain as to the best : i The Hadfield-Spears Ambulance Unit, which had been in France since February, attached t 
way in which their services can be used, will be able to get help and advice from the the Fourth French Army, returned to England on June 27 after retreatt! by a 
Information Centre opened for two weeks on July | at Harrods In the Central Hall a ; Army only a few ib in front of the German advanced force and pena ing 
t F ' 
Street of “‘old world” shops has been erected, each being a recruiting centre for some branct five days in a British warshi; The unit is mmanded by Miss Mary velist 





of women’s war service yi * wife of Brigadier-General E. L. Spear 
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THE GERMAN OCCUPATION OF PARIS : 
HITLER AT THE VIMY MEMORIAL. 



































haat GERMAN OFFICERS, ACCOMPANIED BY FRENCH 

GENDARMES, VIEWING PARIS FROM THE TOP OF THE 

ARC DE TRIOMPHE,. THE SWASTIKA CAN BE SEEN 
FLYING IN FRONT OF THEM. 


U7 


7 HITLER, WITH GENERAL KEITEL AND MEMBERS OF HIS 
ENTOURAGE, VISITING THE CANADIAN WAR MEMORIAL 
ON VIMY RIDGE. 
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PARISIANS FLOCKING ROUND A GERMAN MONOPLANE 

AFTER IT HAD LANDED IN THE PLACE DE LA 

CONCORDE. SLOTTED WINGS ENABLED IT TO LAND 
IN A SPACE OF 28 YARDS. 
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A HEAVY GERMAN MOTORISED UNIT, TRAILING A GUN, 
GRINDING PAST THE OBELISK IN THE PLACE DE LA 
CONCORDF. 
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= THE SYMBOL OF SERVITUDE FLYING OVER ANOTHER 
: HISTORIC PARIS BUILDING: THE SWASTIKA FLAG AT THE 
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A NAZI COLUMN TRAVERSING THE PLACE DE LA C&C NCORDE. THE PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE WERE FIRST RADIOED z , 

TO NEW YORK THIS ACCOUNTING FOR THEIR SOMEWHAT CRUDE APPEARANCE-—AND THEN BROUGHT BACK 
TO ENGL. ND BY “‘ CLIPPER.”’ 
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HOTEL DE VILLE. 
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The photographs on this page were sent from Paris to New York by telephotograph, | been superficial The Nazi military government in Paris announced on June 30 that | 
and therce despatched to Europe by the ‘“Clipper’’ mail. The Canadian War German criminal law was to be applied. Penalties, ranging up to the death penalty, A 
Memorial on Vimy Ridge was reported to have been bombed during the campaign can now be inflicted for possessing arms or broadcasting apparatus. Hitler paid his 
in Northern France, but judging from our photograph the damage can only have | first visit to Paris on June 26. (Photographs by Kevstone and Amalgamaied Press.) 
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1871 REPEATED — WITH TRAGIC DIFFERENCES: THE GERMANS IN PARIS. 


* Drawn For “Tue Ittustratep Lonpon News” sy C. E. Turner; AFTER A RapIoED PxHoToGRAPH (ASSOCIATED Press). 
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ON JUNE 14, AFTER SEVENTY YEARS, GERMAN COLUMNS AGAIN CLATTERED THROUGH THE CHAMPS ELYSEES AND ROUND 
THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE, INSCRIBED WITH FRENCH VICTORIES, WHICH THEY ARE HERE SEEN PASSING. 


In 1871 the German aggressors were content with a very ephemeral sojourn in Paris and food is scarce, but street vendors of fruit, vegetables and flowers are about 
(illustrated by some contemporary drawings on page 18). The present situation is again, the parks are almost resuming their familiar aspect. The Métro is the only 
sadly different. Delayed reports by way of Berlin and New York state that German means of transport, for tramcars and omnibuses have been prohibited, and the use 
soldiers are ubiquitous. Many shops in small streets are shuttered, shelves are bare of petrol-driven vehicles is forbidden 
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THE ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS OPEN IN FOCH'’S 


French and German Armistice plenipotentiaries was 
copying the purely fortuitous arrangements of 
November 1918. The French representatives were taken to the woods of 
Compiégne, in which was drawn up the drab railway carriage in which 
Marshal Foch handed the Allied terms of Armistice to the defeated Germans. 
Hitler arrived at the carriage at 2.45 p.m. on June 21. A large area round 
the carriage had been roped off and guarded by sentries. Near it was a large 
tent with tables and chairs for the French delegates. Two platoons of infantry 


The meeting of the 
carefully staged—closely 


CURTAIN DOWN 


RAILWAY-COACH, WHERE 
WHILE GENERAL HUNTZIGER 
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ON A NATIONAL TRAGEDY: 


THE 


DRAWN BY TERENCE CUNEO, AFTER A RapIOED PHo 











THE 1918 ARMISTICE 
ADMIRAL LELUC FACE HIM ACROSS THE 


and a detachment of the armed forces in attendance were drawn up outside 
the carriage. Field-Marshal Goering, Grand Admiral Raeder, General von 
Brauchitsch (the Commanders of the German Air Force, Navy and Army 
respectively), with General Keitel, Chief of Staff of the Supreme Command, 
Ribbentrop and Hess were all in attendance. After Brauchitsch had given 
him a short address of welcome on behalf of the German armed forces, 
Hitler went into the carriage. It is stated that he seated himself in Marshal 
Foch’s chair. Very soon afterwards, the French General Huntziger, General 
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: THE LAST PHASE OF FRANCE’S SURRENDER IN THE FIELD. 


R A RADIOED PHOTOGRAPH. (ASSOCIATED PREss.) 








AT COMPIEGNE: HITLER, SEATED IN FOCH’S CHAIR WITH GOERING BESIDE HIM, LISTENS TO KEITEL READING THE PREAMBLE, 
THE TABLE. HESS IS NEXT TO THE FRENCH, AND RAEDER ON THE EXTREME LEPT. 


outside Bergeret, Admiral Leluc, and M. Noel were taken in, and were greeted by | carriage with Keitel, while a translation of the preamble and terms were 
al von Hitler with a raised arm salute. According to the German account, General read by- Schmidt, the interpreter. Some ten minutes later they withdrew 
Army Huntziger hesitated a moment before entering the coach. In the presence of to their tent to discuss the terms Afterwards Hitler ordered the railway 
mand, Hitler, Keitel then stood up and read the Fihrer’s introductory message, the carriage—which now seems to be acquiring an almost fetishistic quality 

| given preamble to the message, and the terms themselves. After the preamble had to be taken to Berlin as a souvenir. The above drawing may be taken 
forces, been read, Hitler left the carriage at 3.43 p.m. He was closely followed by to be authentic in all main details, as it is based on a _ photograph 
arshal Goering and Ribbentrop, who remained: near the carriage in conversation taken during the conference with Hitler, radioed to America, and flown 
General | while Hitler went into his car. The four French delegates remained in the | back to this country. 
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THE LAST DAYS IN BORDEAUX: 


THE COLLAPSE OF FRANCE AS SEEN BY THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN MINISTER IN PARIS. 


Py CAPTAIN COLIN BAIN-MARAIS. 


Captain Colin Bain-Marais, the South African Minister 
to France, was, with the British and the Canadian 
Ministers, the last to leave the Bordeaux Government. 
We have asked him to give his own impressions of 
his last days in Bordeaux, and the reasons for the 
collapse of French resistance, and this he has done 
in the interview printed below. His views ave of the 
utmost interest, for he was one of the few outside 
observers in a position to know what was going on 
in the counsels of the unhappy group of leaders who 
handed over their country to her enemies. 





AO me, France, the France you knew, and the 
France I knew, has temporarily passed into 
oblivion. For centuries the glamour and glories of 
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FOR COMPARISON WITH THE GERMAN ENTRY INTO PARIS 
IN 1940: A DRAWING PUBLISHED IN “THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS” OF THE FIRST GERMAN TO ENTER IN 
1871 GALLOPING PAST THE SANDBAGGED ARC DE TRIOMPHE, 


France have been the inspiration of the Youth of the 
world. The great little Napoleon and his romantic 
and stirring conquests and finally the inspiration of 
a once great people—the Marseillaise. 

I arrived in Paris the head of a diplomatic mission. 
One of my first duties was to pay homage to its gallant 
and courageous past—the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier at the Arc de Triomphe—I felt inspired! I 
thought of the last Great War. The enemy at the 
gates—frustrated—driven back and then victory. 
I was certain our glorious dead who lie on the battle- 
fields of France and Flanders would be our sure 
safeguard. They had not died in vain. France is 
beaten but not disgraced. She has lacked leadership. 
Politics have been her undoing, but the spirit of the 
French people lives and will rise again. I salute 
France and pay homage to her in her great hour of 
trial and humiliation. 

You ask me why France failed and of our last 
hours in Bordeaux. I will endeavour to tell you in 
as few words as possible. France failed because she 
built the Maginot Line and then rested on her oars— 
satisfied. Inertia bred of the feeling of security, 
over-confidence, easy living, a lack of men of vision, 
and German intrigue and propaganda did the rest. 
England, her ally, could have done more. At vital 
points France manned her lines with inferior troops. 
This fact the Germans knew well. The strength of 
a chain is determined by its weakest link. The 
weakest link in this instance proved to be the sector 
Montmédy-Sedan, where General Corap and his army 
were routed without putting up a fight. The only 
orders they received were to retreat. Who gave 
those orders? The instruments of Germany. The 
enemy could strike at the heart of France, Paris. 
They could turn the line on the Belgian frontier, where 
the British Expeditionary Force had spent months 
building fo. ‘dable defences to safeguard the Channel 
Ports; they could turn south towards Lyon, ignoring 
the Maginot defences, to meet Mussolini, who had 
declared that his moment would come. Bad intelli- 
gence as to German man-power and material completes 
a sorry tale—poor France! There have been many 
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mistakes, but the 
past is past. Let us 
have no recrimin- 
ations. A stern and 
formidable task lies 
ahead —let us get 
on with the war! 
The first chapter 
is closed—a 
tragedy. We have 
learnt manylessons. 
Germany will stick at nothing—her Fifth Columnists 
are busy in every country of the world, and her 
Quislings are ready to take over at a moment’s 
notice. In England, the Dominions, and in the 
Colonies, the most stringent methods should be 
adopted to stamp out this evil without a moment’s 
delay. The last chapter is about to open. We 
must be prepared for anything and there must be 
no enemy behind the lines. 

To me, as it does to others, Bordeaux represents 
the end of a sad mission. We arrived there after a 
hurried evacuation, from Pernay, near Tours, on 
the afternoon of June 14 after a hazardous journey. 
Everyone was in a hurry. The roads were choked 
with refugees from Belgium and Northern France. 
The congestion inside and outside Bordeaux was 
indescribable. Round the Préfecture, a _ seething 
mass of people were jostling one another, anxious 
to see the diplomats arrive. Bordeaux’ usual popu- 
lation of 300,000 had swelled to millions. The 
squares and roads were jammed with cars. People 
slept in cars and on benches. Accommodation was 
impossible to obtain. All restaurants and cafés were 
crowded out, and a food shortage was likely. 
The traffic over the only bridge in Bordeaux was 
so heavy and uncontrollable that inextricable jams 
took place, and it was sometimes hours before 
a crossing could be made. All was confusion and 
bewilderment. 

On the night of June 16 Premier Paul Reynaud 
resigried, and Marshal Pétain formed a new Govern- 
ment, supposedly of men whose names were above 
reproach. Their first action was to approach the 
Spanish Ambassador, with a view to asking his 
Government to communicate a request to the Germans 
for an immediate cessation of hostilities and to ascer- 
tain what their terms of armistice would be. From 
this time onwards, events moved with lightning speed. 
On the 18th the French were told that they could 
send a delegation to receive the German terms. To 
speed up these negotiations, at 12.30 a.m. on the 
20th Bordeaux was treated to a heavy bombard- 
ment, lasting two hours, which inflicted many 
casualties on the civilian population, and resulted 
in the Government deciding to move to Perpignan, 
with the possibility of a later move to Algiers, in 
North Africa, if the terms proved unacceptable. 
We were informed that the decision was final and 








THE GERMANS MARCHING DOWN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES IN 
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in the afternoon when we ‘heard the Government 
had changed its mind and was remaining in Bordeaux 
as they considered the distance to Perpignan too 
great, and also the possibility now existed of tele- 
phonic communication being established with the 
Germans in Tours. There was further delay, as the 
French delegation, on arrival at Tours, had to make 
a detour to a pontoon bridge as all the other bridges 
had been destroyed. 

During this time the French Cabinet were almost 
in continuous session. Tension was running high! 
French airmen demonstrated over the city by diving 
and stunting. News was strictly censored, par- 
ticularly news of the additional Ministers appointed 
to the American Government, and also the statement 
that America was prepared to render all possible 
material help, short of going to war. Throughout 
the few remaining days before our departure, Bor- 
deaux was filling with young French officers of the 
Army, Air Force and Navy. I was often approached 
and asked whether something could not be done to 
get them out of France. They wanted to continue 
the fight and not be caught like rats ina trap. They 
told me they numbered some four to six thousand 
in Bordeaux alone. I tried, but I am afraid with 
little success. 

A close contact was kept with the French Govern- 
ment and at 1 a.m. on the 22nd I got word that the 
German terms had been received and were being 
considered by the Cabinet at the Présidence de la 
République. Accompanied by Colonel George 
Vanier, the Canadian Minister, I proceeded to this 


unhappy rendezvous and found groups of men,” 


in uniform, in gloom and darkness. Shortly after- 
wards a door suddenly opened, and members of the 
Cabinet trooped out, followed by the President. We 
spoke to the President and Foreign Minister, after 
which we returned to our hotel to study the terms. 
At 8.30 a.m. there was a further meeting of the 
Cabinet preparatory to their reply being given at 
g a.m., as demanded by the Germans. The rest of 
the day was spent mostly at the Foreign Office. 

The Foreign Secretary was informed that we 
might soon be leaving. He seemed astounded and 
asked us why. From information received later, 
we knew that our departure could not be long delayed, 
and decided to make a round of calls to say farewell. 
We started with the President and finished with 
General Weygand’and the Foreign Minister. They 
were all a little surprised, but I think they under- 
stood. We had been through one of the blackest 
days in the history of a once great nation. The 
reaction of the soldiery and public was pathetic— 
everyone seemed stunned and realisation of the 
position seemed difficult. I pity France! 

We left a little before midnight, and early the 
next morning, Sunday, 23rd, we boarded a small 
sardine-fishing boat in which we tossed about for 
four hours until we were picked up by one of his 
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1871. THE PARISIAN POPULATION REMAINED, ON THE WHOLE, 


CALM, AS ON THE ENTRY ON JUNE 14, I940—ILLUSTRATIONS OF WHICH APPEAR ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE. 
The German occupation of Paris in 1871 was a very ephemeral one. A correspondent of “The Illustrated London News” sent a 


characteristic description: ‘The German legions have occupied the sacred city. ... T 
Avenue de la Grande Armée; skirted or passed beneath the lofty Arc de Triomphe. . . 


hey have made their entry along the broad 
. Before noon on Friday not a single German 


ier remained within the walls of Paris.” Another correspondent noted that “the first military Germans who came in, on the 
Wednesday morning, at a quarter past eight, were a party of six troopers led by a young officer (Lieutenant Bershady, of the 14th Prussian 
Hussars), who rode through the Place de L’Etoile going round the Arc de Triomphe.” 


that we could move when we wished—the earlier the 
better. The Government had decided to meet at 
Perpignan the following afternoon at 3 p.m. Our 
arrangements made, we were on the point of moving 


Majesty's destroyers, from which we were transferred 
later to a cruiser. Our missions finished, we finally 
landed in England, thanks to the efficiency and 
courage of the Royal Navy. 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS—OCCUPIED BY GERMANY. BREST EVACUATED—AND NAVAL STORES FIRED. 


It was on June 21 that the German High Command announced the taking of Brest. The Allied 
troops, after fighting strenuously for continuous days and nights, withdrew from the French naval 
base in Brittany, in the face of overwhelming odds. After making an heroic stand, everything 
that could have been of use to the enemy was destroyed. Brest is one of the most important 
French naval bases on the Atlantic. During the World War it became the port of disembarkation 
for the American Army fighting in France, and since 1918 it has become increasingly important 
as a calling port for Transatlantic liners and a leading naval centre. The roadstead consists 
of a deep indentation formed by coastal subsidence, about 14 miles long and averaging 4 miles 
wide, barred by the peninsula of Quélern, leaving the Goulet passage, from 1 to 2 miles broad. 
The outline of the bay is broken by numerous submerged tributary valleys. The naval port, 
in great part excavated in the rock, extends along both banks of the Penfeld. It is interesting to 
note that Brest was in English hands from 1342 to 1397. (Photos.: Fox.) 


IN JERSEY, NOW OCCUPIED BY THE GERMANS: THE WELL-EQUIPPED AIRPORT. 
JERSEY IS THE NEAREST OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS TO THE FRENCH COAST. (Topical.) 


FRENCH FORCES, LEAVING BREST FOR ENGLAND, WATCH A _ BLAZE CAUSED BY 
THE EXPLOSIVE AND PETROL STORES THEY HAD BLOWN UP SO THAT THIS MATERIAL 
SHOULD NOT FALL INTO ENEMY HANDS. 


PART OF THE COAST-LINE OF GUERNSEY, WHERE GERMAN RAIDERS SUCCEEDED IN 
KILLING TWENTY-NINE PEOPLE, AFTER THE ISLAND HAD BEEN  DEMILITARISED. 
THE POPULATION HAS MOSTLY MOVED TO ENGLAND. (S. and G.) 


HUGE FIRES RAGING IN BREST: AN ENORMOUS QUANTITY OF BUILDINGS 
DESTROYED IN THE TOWN SO THAT THE ENEMY SHOULD FIND NOTHING OF 
LEFT TO HIM. 


ST. HELIER, THE CAPITAL OF JERSEY, NOW LARGELY DESERTED, FOLLOWING 
THE EVACUATION OF ITS INHABITANTS AND THE SUBSEQUENT OCCUPATION BY 
THE ENEMY. (Topwal Press.) 


Despite the fact that the Home Office announced last Friday that in view of the German 
occupation of the part of France close to the Channel Islands, it was decided to demilitarise the 
islands, the Germans raided them that night, killing and wounding a number of people. Fortun- 
ately, almost the entire civil population had already left. The enemy _have now occupied Jersey 
and Guernsey, and all communication has been cut. According to the German official news agency, 
the occupation was the result of a cowp by the air force. In actual fact, of course, there 
could have been no resistance, owing to the withdrawal of all armed forces. The islands, the 
nearest of which is 90 miles from the English coast, will be of no economic value to Germany, 
as all foodstuffs and crops were removed or destroyed, and the harbours, even if fortified, will 
be very vulnerable. The last attempt by a foreign Power to capture Jersey was made by a 
French force in 1781. It was successfully resisted by the local militia, the oldest regiment of 
the British Army, under the command of Major Pierson. 


FRENCH SAILORS WATCH A BLACK PALL OF SMOKE OVER BREST AS THEY 
THE SHORE, WITH OTHER ALLIED FORCES, FOR ENGLAND AND SAFETY. 
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IN SOVIET RUSSIA’S NEW BALKAN PROVINCES: HISTORIC AND 
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HOTIN, CAPITAL OF ONE OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF BESSARABIA, SITUATED ON THE RIGHT 
BANK OF THE DNIESTER, HOTIN HAS BEEN IN THE HANDS OF GENOESE, POLES, 
MOLDAVIANS, AUSTRIANS, RUSSIANS AND TURKS. 





SOROCA, CAPITAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE SAME NAME; A FRONTIER TOWN OF 
BESSARABIA, SITUATED ON THE RIGHT BANK OF THE DNIESTER. ANOTHER TOWN WHICH 





HAS CHANGED HANDS MANY TIMES. 
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THE MEDIA.VAL CITADEL AT CETATEA ALBA, IN RUMANIA, THE TOWN ITSELF STANDS ON 2 
THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT MILESIAN COLONY OF TYRAS, AND IS SITUATED ON THE DNIESTER. % 
IN 1881 IT WAS ANNEXED TO RUSSIA, BUT BECAME RUMANIAN IN 1918. E 


( N June 28, after an attempt to negotiate had been rejected by the Soviet, the Rumanian 

Government accepted the Soviet demand to evacuate the ceded areas in Bessarabia and 
Bukovina in four days. The Rumanian Government had been reshuffled to meet the new 
situation. Serious clashes occurred between the Russian troops advancing into Bessarabia and 
the retiring Rumanian forces. The Russians, using parachute troops and air transports carrying 
machine-guns and motor-cycles, occupied the ceded provinces two and a half days in advance 
There were clashes on the frontier between Hungary and Rumania and 
on the Bulgarian frontier. A few hours before the Russian troops had completed their occu- 
pation it was announced that Rumania was throwing in her lot with the Axis Powers, and 
the renunciation of the Anglo-French guarantees was announced in a statement by the Premier, 
M. Tatarescu. Rumanian foreign policy, it was said, ‘“‘ would in future be aligned with the 
new orientation in Europe." Henceforth it was expected that Rumanian policy would move 
quickly and completely in the German orbit. July 3, the day when the last Rumanian troops 
were to leave the provinces which the Russians were taking over, was declared a day of 
It was pointed out in London diplomatic circles that 


of their time-table. 


national mourning throughout Rumania. 
the Anglo-French guarantees were unilateral, so that the Rumanian Government's decision did 














THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL PALACE OF THE GREEK ORTHODOX METROPOLITAN OF THE + 
BUKOVINA AT CZERNOWITZ, CAPITAL OF THE BUKOVINA. CZERNOWITZ IS SITUATED 
ON THE MAIN LEMBERG-BUCHAREST RAILWAY. 
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) THE CATHEDRAL AT KISHINEV, CAPITAL OF ITS DEPARTMENT AND FORMERLY Fa 
F OF THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT OF BESSARABIA. THE OLD TOWN IS ON THE BANKS \ 
‘ OF THE BYK, THE NEW ON CRAGS 450 FT. ABOVE IT. 2 
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| not affect the British Government's freedom to decide for themselves whether 
circumstances calling for implementing the guarantee have or have not arisen 
} Broadcasting from Bucharest, M. Sidorovici, the Rumanian Propaganda Ministe: 
| declared: ** This land of heroes will rise again after the storm stronger and more 
| determined than ever. We want nothing of what belongs to others, and we hate 
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D ARCHITECTURAL TREASURES IN BUKOVINA AND BESSARABIA. 
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See THE RIVER DNIESTEK AT HOTIN, BESSARABIA, WHICH WAS, UNTIL RUMANIA’S ACCEPT- 2 naan a 
a ’ , ‘4 . " 7 Pa 
me Ff ANCE OF [RUSSIA > Coe ee ee 28, THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN RUMANIAN A FINE SUBJECT FOR THE CAMERA—SIX-VANED WINDMILLS AGAINST THE BESSARABIAN 2 
H % 4 BESSARABIA AND THE UKRAINIAN S.5.R. SKY. BESSARABIA, LATTERLY THE EASTERN PROVINCE OF RUMANIA, WAS UNDER RUSSIAN % 
Z ‘tina a_i = e . 
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PEASANTS OUTSIDE ONE OF THE PAINTED CHURCHES IN THE PROVINCE OF BUKOVINA. 
THE EXTERNAL FRESCOES ON THESE CHURCHES BETRAY AN ASTONISHING RICHNESS 
OF ORNAMENT AND ARE NOTABLE ARTISTIC ACHIEVEMENTS. 
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pe eeeereniarereraserbinnics aaa Anka SEE RirasarErErEn. 
i PART OF THE SOUTH WALL OF VORONETZ CHURCH, IN BUKOVINA, SHOWING THE 
Z ‘TREE OF JESSE” DESIGN, AND THE SOUTH-EAST APSE, BEARING ROW UPON ROW 
% OF PAINTED FIGURES P 
the finest agricultural land in the world, and Germans are said to have acquired many large 
estates there, where they cultivated the soya bean. Amongst the products of Bukovina are 
timber, wheat, tobacco, eggs and fruit. The Russian claim to Bessarabia is not of very long 
standing. The proportion of Russians in the population is perhaps over 50 per cent., a fair 
part of which is due to immigration in the last century. Moldavia and Wallachia, which form 
Do eo eee aa a the heart of Rumania, contain Tartars and Slavs as well as Rumans, but the mixture is the 
u «THE CHURCH AT SUCEVITZA, IN ONE OF THE VALLEYS OF BUKOVINA—ANOTHER GEM same, and, like the other provinces, Bessarabia formed part of the Turkish Empire. It was 
} OF MONASTIC ART: BEARING DECORATIONS IN WHICH PLATO AND ARISTOTLE FIGURE during the Russo-Turkish War of 1806 that Russian troops occupied all three provinces By 
AMONG THE SAINTS, WEARING GOLDEN CROWNS. / the Treaty of Bucharest in 1812 Russia restored the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia 
ee SETA to the Porte, but retained Bessarabia. The formal recognition of Rumanian independence from 
Turkish suzerainty took place in 1880. Before the last war Rumania looked upon Bessarabia 
ether no one. We must unhesitatingly and confidently await the morrow. Let us put to the east, just as she looked upon Transylvania to the west, as rightly destined to form part 
arisen aside all that separated us in the past. And let us think before we speak. We of the Rumanian kingdom. The claims and counter-claims are due not to the considerable 
iniste must condemn defeatists, and undertake a crusade in favour of purely Rumanian agricultural riches of the provinces, but to their strategic importance Russia could not afford 
1 more tendencies. We must keep a watch on our enemies within the country, often to leave unoccupied the salient made by Bukovina betweer her new lands in Poland and the 
e hate more dangerous than those outside.’’ Bessarabia is reputed to possess some of Bessarabian plain on which she had set her heart. 
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WAR ACROSS THE WORLD: BRITISH FAMILIES EVACUATED FROM HONG KONG. 









H.M.3. ‘‘ CLYDE,” A SUBMARINE OF 1850 TONS, REVEALED AS THE ATTACKER OF 
THE ‘SCHARNHORST’? WHEN SHE WAS TORPEDOED OFF NORWAY ON JUNE 20. 
The “Clyde” is one of the two largest and fastest submarines in the Navy. She was patrolling 
in the Trondheim area, despite heavy weather and considerable enemy air activity, when she sighted 
two large warships escorted by destroyers. The heavy weather made accurate depth-keeping diffi- 
cult. and the enemy — altered course during the attack, which was nevertheless pressed home, 
until a shattering explosion told the crew that a torpedo had struck the enemy. (5S. and G.) 




























THE CANADIAN DESTROYER ‘“‘ FRASER” AIDING IN THE EVACUATION OF REFUGEES 
FROM FRANCE BEFORE HER LOSS IN COLLISION. 
The Canadian destroyer “‘ Fraser,” which was lost “in the face of the enemy in a collision” off 


Bordeaux, is here seen aiding boat-loads of refugees to escape before the German occupation. Small 

Basque fishing-boats are standing by, filled with refugees waiting to go on board the steamer 

“Baron Nairn,” from which this picture was taken and which was the last ship to embark such 
refugees. 45 of the “ Fraser’s’”’ crew are dead or missing; 115 were rescued. (Keystone.) 





THE SUBMARINE ‘‘GRAMPUS,” WHICH, IT HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED, MUST BE 
CONSIDERED LOST. SHE WAS COMPLETED IN_ 1937. 
H.M. Submarine ‘“ Grampus” (Lieut.-Commander C. A. Rowe, R.N.) was a mine-laying submarine 
of 1520 tons displacement, built at Chatham Dockyard. She was the third of the ‘ Porpoise” 
class, with a speed of 16 knots. Her armament, in addition to the mines she carried, consisted of 
six torpedo-tubes, one 4-in. gun, and two smaller guns. Her complement was 55. The announce- 
ment stated that she was much overdue, and that next of kin were informed. (Wide World.) 





WHERE INCREASE IN OUTPUT HAS REACHED I15 PER CENT.: NEW LIGHT TANKS 
BEING PUT THROUGH TESTS AT THE RECEPTION DEPOT. 
In a confident and inspiring comparison of output in April and June, the Minister of Supply, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, informed the House of Commons on June 27 that an increase in cruiser and 
infantry tanks had been achieved of no less than 115 per cent. Production. he said, was the sole 
consideration, and where firms were efficient, competent and public-spirited, every freedom and 
elbow-room would be given. Our picture was taken at a Royal Ordnance depét. (For.) 





HONG KONG, WHENCE THE EVACUATION OF BRITISH EUROPEAN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
FOR MANILA BEGAN ON JULY 2 BY A “ FERRY” LINER. 

Although the Volunteer Defence Corps has not been called up, the Japanese attitude has caused 

the Hong Kong Government to broadcast instructions received from Lord Lloyd, Secretary for the 

Colonies, that evacuation had become advisable for British European women and children. Although 

they are being evacuated in the first instance to Manila, should events make it necessary it is 

believed that the ultimate destination of the evacuees will be Australia and New Zealand. (S. and G.) 


» 








POLISH TROOPS WHO FOUGHT WITH THE ALLIED ARMIES IN FRANCE REACH BRITAIN : POLISH TROOPS IN ENGLAND WHO WILL “CONTINUE TO FIGHT SHOULDER TO 
AN INSPECTION AFTER ARRIVAL BY THEIR COMMANDING OFFICER. SHOULDER "" WITH BRITISH COMRADES “ FOR A FREE AND INDEPENDENT POLAND.” 

Many thousands of Polish troops who fought with the Allied Armies in France and were brought to In this inspiriting photograph the General Officer Commanding the Polish troops in England is 
Britain when it became evident that France was seeking an armistice are now reorganising and re- seen with some of his officers—radiating optimism and confidence—during a recent broadcast 
forming here, with many Polish airmen. By covering their evacuation, “Great Britain,” stated ‘ The Broadcasting to the Polish nation on Jun: 24, General Sikorski, Prime Minister and Commander-in- 
Times" on June 26, “has added substantially to the defensive strength of this country and has Chief of the Polish Armed Forces, who has now established his headquarters here, solemnly de- 


preserved a body of excellent fighters of undaunted spirit... .” (Fox.) clared the determination of the Polish forces to continue the fight. (Keystone.) 


RANKS OF GUNS—SOME OF THEM OF THE LARGEST CALIBRES—-IN THIS BRITISH GUN-SHOP BETOKEN GOOD SUPPLIES 
OF THESE NAVAL WEAPONS, THOUGH THEIR MAKING REQUIRES MUCH TIME AND VERY GREAT SKILL. 


(Photograph by W. Davis.) 
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THE SCRAP-IRON CAMPAIGN: FROM THE DUMP TO THE GUN- FOUNDRY. 
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ONE OF THE LITTLE SOURCES FROM WHICH THE RESERVOIRS OF SCRAP-IRON 
ARE FED: A STALL FOR SCRAP-METAL FOR’ BRITAIN’S WAR INDUSTRIES, 
SET UP AT KINGSTON BY THE WOMEN’S VOLUNTARY SERVICE. (Planet.) 
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CHARGING THE FURNACE WITH SCRAP-METAL AT A STEEL- WORKS WHERE HIGH-GRADE 
STEEL IS FORGED ROM THE TONS OF WASTE METAL COLLECTED BY THE IRON AND 
STEEL CONTROL. (C.P.) . 
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WHERE A PUBLIC AUTHORITY ACCUMULATES BIG . FOR THE 

GOVERNMENT: OLD MOTOR AND BICYCLE PARTS COLLECTED BY THE WEMBLEY 
COUNCIL, (Keystone.) 
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QUANTITIES ; THE SCRAP COLLECTED FROM MANY DIVERSE SOURCES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN PLAYS 


COLLECTED FROM ALL SIDES, SCRAP METAL REACHES MOUNTAINOUS 
2 ITS PART IN OUR WAR EFFORT: LIQUID METAL BEING POURED INTO MOULDS FROM 
| 


\ GRAB-CRANE AT A STEEL - WORKS UNLOADING “‘ JUNK” GATHERED IN THE NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN. (C.P.) 


; A 9O-TON LADLE. (C.P.) 
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for railings, etc., in public parks. It was estimated that railings in London alone would 
yield between three and four thousand tons of metal, and that over a thousand tons 
could be salvaged from Hyde Park without touching the boundary railings. By the 
early part of June, 730 tons of iron, brass, oopper and lead had been collected and 
released by the London County Council alone, the anticipated total being 1000 tons. 


Under the a@gis of the Iron and Steel Control Board, a nation-wide campaign 
the collection of scrap-iron and steel has already brought an immense quantity of 
waste metal to the yards of British steel-works for intensive production of high-grade 
steel needed to reinforce and to replenish munitions of war for the fighting Services. 
This is in addition to the huge quantities of metal realised by the collection of iron 
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THE LAST OF 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE GOES TO FEED 
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THE GUNS. 
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WHICH WILL NOW PROVIDE THOUSANDS OF TONS OF SCRAP-IRON. 


7 STARTING THE DEMOLITION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE TOWERS, FAMOUS LANDMARKS 
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BUILT TO CARRY WATER-TANKS FOR 


THE PALACE; AND LEFT UNDAMAGED of 
BY THE FIRE OF 1936: ONE OF THE CONDEMNED TOWERS. 














WORKING INSIDE THE “ BIRD-CAGE”’ AT THE TOP OF ONE OF THE TOWERS: 
THE OTHER IS DISCERNIBLE IN THE DISTANCE. 
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= ONE OF THE TOWERS, BETWEEN WHICH BLONDIN WALKED THE 


TIGHT-ROPF 
F IN 1861. EACH OF THEM CONTAINS 800 TONS OF CAST 


IRON 
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The two famous towers, survivors of the Crystal Palace fire of 1936, are being pulled 
down to provide scrap-iron for the war effort In the last war German airmen 
said the Palace was too valuable a landmark for raiders to be bombed. Each of 
the towers is 282 ft. high and affords a magnificent view, embracing the whole 
of London and extending as far as Epping Forest, Epsom Downs, and Windsor 
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¥ WORKMEN DEMOLISHING THE TUNNEL ENTRANCE FROM AN INTERIOR STAIRCASE 4 
ON TO THE BALCONY OF ONE OF THE TOWERS 
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Castle. The towers were added to the Palace following its transference to Syden- 
ham heights from Hyde Park, where it housed the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
It was reopened there by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort in 1854, the 
original structure having been much enlarged and improved. On top of each tower 


was a tank holding over 350,000 gallons to supply the fountains (Central Press.) 
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“A WINTER IN ARABIA”; By FREYA STARK.* 


ISS FREYA STARK first broke upon the world 

as a daring traveller and powerful writer with 

“The Valleys of the Assassins’’ ; since when she 
has written three books about Southern Arabia which 
have fully maintained her original and unusual level. 
For most people one journey over Southern Arabia, 
so waste, So dry and So dangerous, would be enough. 
But the Country casts a spell on some adventurous 
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AT SHIBAM, A CITY OF “‘MUD §KY-SCRAPERS” IN THE WESTERN HADHRAMAUT, 
WHERE MISS STARK’S EXPEDITION STAYED FOR SOME WEEKS. 
From their house, the author wrote on November 26, 1937, the whole of Shibam could be 
seen, including the Sultan’s palace, striped white and brown, the minaret, and the white- 
washed gateway on a rise busy in the Sun all day with its medieval traffic. “It is an 
entrancing view, @ Memling or a Diirer come to life... .” 


people, because of its magnitude and mystery, and 
Miss Stark returns to it again and again with undimin- 
ished zest. She will probably, with her rare com- 
pendium of passions and Curiosities, never weary of 
it. She has a desire to explore the unknown ; braving 
peril, and disarming it by her sheer humanity, is 
almost a mania with her; she loves the vast land- 
scapes and the hard living ; and to the zest of the 
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ANOTHER STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH—EVOCATIVE OF CUBIST 

ART OF SHIBAM, WHOSE REMOTENESS IS INDICATED By 

THE FACT THAT THIS ARABIAN TOWN IS NOT MENTIONED 
IN STANDARD GAZETTEERS. 


Reproductions, from the Author's Own Photographs, by Courtesy 
Of the Publisher, John Murray. 


explorer she adds that of the antiquary, being unable 
to pass Over the barrenest wilderness without wonder- 
ing about what may lie hidden underneath the sands. 
Her new book—superbly illustrated, like its 
predecesSors—contains a preface by Sir Kinahan 
Cornwallis, who “had experience of Miss Stark "’ 
when he was in the Ministry of the Interior in Iraq. 
rhe Movements,” he says, “ of ladies in some of 
the wilder parts of the country, without permission, 


°**A4 Winter in Arabia.” By Freya Stark. Illustrated from 
Photogrmphs by the Author, (John Murray ; 165.) 








An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


were quite rightly restricted, and unauthorised visits 
to Persia were strictly forbidden. Miss Stark made 
light of such bureaucratic red-tape; she saved our 
hair from premature greyness by just going, and 
telling us all about it on her return. She exercised, 
in fact, on us the same qualities as she showed to the 
Arabs, and soon built up for herself a privileged 
position. The lesson is obvious. The Arab, like 
most of us, is essentially human ; 
treat him as he should be treated, 
as a friend and equal, and you 
get the best out of him; if you 
are aloof or superior or patronis- 
ing, you will get what you 
deserve. He is more than 
ordinarily sensitive and quick 
to imagine a slight, but he 
responds in like degree to 
friendliness and kindness. The 
value of personal contacts and 
friendships has been proved over 
and over again in the Middle 
East, and the evil effects of 
aloofness and indifference are 
clear for all to see. The average 
Englishman is not blessed with 
an exaggerated sense of imagin- 
ation in his dealings with other 
races, but it is to be hoped that 
all who read Miss Stark’s pages 
will learn the differ- 
ence between the 
right way and the 
wrong, and profit 
thereby.’’ I quote that at length partly 
because it describes those almost unique 
qualities in Miss Stark which enable her 
to get on familiar terms with the most 
bigoted, suspicious and isolated people on 
earth, and partly because in the present 
emergency we shall require, in our dealings 
with the Arab tribes and kingdoms, all 
the tact we can muster. 

I turn the page, and at once am in 
contact with that strong, crisp, fresh, 
vivid narrative style of Miss Stark’s which 
can Only be compared with that of the 
French airman, Saint-Exupéry. How 
could anyone fail to go on with a book 
which opens like this: ‘ On the last day 
in the first week of November, 1937, we 
flew eastward from Aden, in a cocl air 
filled with early sunlight, a honey light 
over the sandy shore. 

“We flew with the Indian Ocean on 
our right, puckered in motionless ripples, 
and upon it the broad white roadway of the sun. 
Seen from on high, the triple, lazy, lace-like edge of 
waves crept slowly; they did not turn all at once, 
but unrolled from end to end in a spiral motion, as 
it were the heart of a shell 
unwinding. Our aeroplane 
hung over the azure world 
with silver wings. 

“We moved — eastward, 
even as the great globe below 
imperceptibly moved, and 
were gaining on its circular 
horizon. Sharks far below 
were dimly visible, so limpid 
was the water; small black 
boats, pointed at either end, 
were out with their fishermen 
near the shore; a village or 
two, earth-coloured huts un- 
noticeable but for the fields 
around them, took shelter here 
and there from wind and sand. 
On our right the unfurrowed 
ocean, marked like a dam- 
ascened blade ; on our left the 
gaunt leopard-coloured lands, 
equally lonely ; and above, or 
rather around us, joyous, vivid 
and infinite, the skyey spaces 
loud with our engine, which, 
like many a mechanical mind, 
listens to its voice alone in 
the silence.”” That passage, 
with a few more paragraphs 
of the same concise and 


as his best may be, he 
brilliant kind, is, as it were, 





A BEDUIN OF THE LOWER MAIFA’ AT DHIYAIB 


Writing of her return to Aden, the author remarks: “ As 
I lay there, drawing nearer, | thought of this civilisation 
and of the beduin who is so happy without it. Perhaps afraid that perhaps his modern 
it is because he need never choose the second best. Poor 
-an follow it when he sees it, a 
and that is freedom.” too far 


the scenic curtain in a theatre. Then the curtain 
goes up. 

The book cannot be described ; it is picaresque and 
kaleidoscopic. The mixture is ‘‘as before’ and as 
potable as ever. There are sands, palms, cities of 
mud sky-scrapers, conversations with sheikhs, cadis 
and camel-drivers, narrow escapes from death, casual 
incursions into archeology. And once again there 
are those talks with women which gave so much 
charm and pathos to Miss Stark’s last book. There 
were two in particular. “They had never seen a 
European, and sat enraptured, looking at all my 
things, until I gave the younger wife my mirror, 
which she hovered over, torn between her longing 
and the reluctance to take something from a guest. 
She accepted at last, and came at intervals through 
the day with offerings, first her poor little silver 
nose-ring, and then with an egg in her hand.” The 
book contains hundreds of such brief, bright episodes, 
told so simply, but with infinite humour and feeling. 

In the end she muses, as Doughty often mused, 
over the contrast between our lives and those of the 
poor beduins in Arabia the Stony, with their poverty, 
their simple needs and satisfactions. “ As I lay there, 
drawing nearer [to Aden], I thought of this civilisa- 
tion and of the beduin who is so happy without it. 
Perhaps it is because he need never choose the second 
best. Poor as his best may be, he can follow it when 
he sees it, and that is freedom. We, too often com- 
pelled to see two roads and take the worse one, are 





THE FORTRESS OF SHI’BE, CHIEF OF THE LITTLE TOWNS, TO WHICH 

MISS STARK WAS 

“ All around is tillage, or palm-trees whose tops give a feathery luxuriance to 

the cliffs behind them. The ’adhab (Poinctana elata) stands tall here, with white 

and yellow flowers; ’ilb and misht hang park-like over the canals or spill their 
shadows on the ribbed ploughed earth that waits for rain.” 


PRESUMABLY THE FIRST TRAVELLER.” 


by that fact enslaved. Our lesser road may in itself 
be better than the wild man’s best one; but that is 
neither here nor there; it is our choice of the second 
that makes us second-rate. The second best for 
security in finance, the second 
best for stability in marriage, 
the second best for conformity 
in thought—it is our civilisa- 
tion, though not that of Hellas 
nor of the City of God; and 
every time we consciously 
accept it our stature is dimin- 
ished. It would be pleasant, 
I reflected, to look back on 
a life that has never given its 
soul for money, its time to a 
purpose not believed in, its 
body to anything but love. 
The Arab can still say this, 
unconscious of alternatives.”’ 
Even into the Arabian 
fastnesses, I suppose, the 
West will penetrate—especially 
if anybody discovers oil there. 
Meanwhile progress marches. 
‘I am not averse to 
women’s education,’ a liberal 
sayyid told me later in Tarmy, 
‘so long as it is not excessive. 
If it is carried on to the age 
of nine and then stops, I do 
not think it can do any harm.’ 
He looked at me anxiously, 


tendencies were carrying him 
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A GREAT ARTIS 


SIR MUIRHEAD BONE’S FINE RECORD OF A FEAT UNIQUE IN THE NAVY’S HISTORY : 


E have already 
published a 
number of drawings 
by Sir Muirhead Bone, 
and the two given 
here, made at the 
time of the evacua- 
tion from Dunkirk, 
have a unique his- 
torical interest. Vice- 
Admiral Bertram 
Ramsay, who com- 
manded the naval 
forces from Dover 
(being awarded the 
K.C.B. for his ser- 
vices in organising 
the evacuation), has 
told how, when “it 
seemed that we were 
getting away men 
in better numbers 
than had been thought 
possible, from 13,000 
the first night to 
20,000 the second 
and 45,000 the third, 
we began to think we 
might do a big thing, 
so we asked the Ad- 
miralty to raise every 
single craft possible 
within twenty - four 
hours. The response 
was quite astonishing. 
I do not know how 
the Admiralty got 
such a move on, but 
hordes of these little 
vessels arrived, 
manned by civilians 
mostly.’’ 500 to 800 
went over many 
went unthanked, no 
one knowing who 
they were 
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MUIRHEAD BONE DRAWINGS OF THE “DUNKIRK ARMADA.” 
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FISHING-SMACKS AND EX-PLEASURE STEAMERS-—BRINGING MEN INTO DOVER HARBOUR FROM DUNKIRK. 


FROM THE SIGNAL STATION, DOVER—SHIPS FROM THE EVACUATION OF DUNKIRK COMING ROUND THE SOUTH FORELAND AND ENTERING 


OF DOVER, 


JUNE 


1940." 
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TS RECORD OF A UNIQUE NAVAL ACHIEVEMENT : 





A DRAWING OF THE MOTLEY ARMADA--CARGO BOATS, DRIFTERS, MOTOR CRUISERS, 





BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, THE OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY ARTIST 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. > 











ISTORY’S 
proverbial 
habit of self-repetition is illustrated in an excellent anthology, 
designed for our spiritual encouragement and reassurance 
in these anxious days, entitled ‘‘ THe PATTERN OF FREE- 
pom ”’ in Prose and Verse chosen by Bruce L. Richmond 
(Faber; 7s. 6d.). The arrangement of the selections— 
under such headings as The Free People; Patriotism and 
Service ; Rumours, Slanders and Fears; The Oppressor’s 
Wrong; Good Faith; Refugees; Warfare and Warriors ; 
and Peace—indicates how closely they bear on the perils 
and problems which beset us to-day. In a note on the 
book’s purpose, we read : *‘ In the face of the new barbarism, 
many have turned to the great writers of the past for a 
renewal and fortification of those ideals that our enemies 
are seeking to overthrow. Sir Bruce Richmond uses his 
wide knowledge of literature to build up a noble and deeply 
moving vision of freedom as the tradition of the West 
has conceived it.” 


Especially striking as analogies 
between past and present, and 
heartening as reminders that our 
ancestors faced and survived an 
equally grim menace, are extracts 
from William  Pitt’s speeches in 
the House of Commons. Thus, in 
July, 1803, he said: ‘“‘ We ought to 
have a due sense of the magnitude 
of the danger with which we are 
threatened : we ought to meet it in 
that temper of mind which pro- 
duces just confidence which neither 
despises nor dreads the enemy ; 
and ... we must recollect on the 
other hand what it is we have at 
stake, what it is we have to contend 
for. It is for our property, it is 
for our liberty, it is for our independ- 
ence, nay, for our existence as a 
nation ; it is for our character, it is 
for our very name as Englishmen, 
it is for everything dear and valu- 
able to a man on this side of 
the grave.” 


Again, in April, 1804, Pitt stated 
the nation’s aim in the war with 
Napoleon, using words which might 
be applicable now in the mouth of 
Mr. Churchill. ‘I need not remind 
the House,” said Pitt, ** that we are if 3 ie 
come to a new era in the history — _ 
of nations: that we are called to 
struggle for the destiny, not of this 
country alone, but of the civilised 
world. We are in the first 
place to provide for our security 
against an enemy whose malignity 
to this country knows no bounds ; 

. our still higher exultation ought 
to be, that we provide not only for our own safety but 
hold out a prospect to nations now bending under the iron 
yoke of tyranny.” 

Although in those days the civilian population was not 
threatened by “ the terror that flieth by night,” we find a 
counterpart to recent warnings of ‘a testing time” to 
come in a sermon on invasion preached by Sydney Smith. 
That famous clerical wit and humorist was in graver 
mood when he addressed his congregation in these words : 
** Be not deceived, there is no wall of adamant, no triple 
flaming sword, to drive off those lawless assassins that have 
murdered and pillaged in every other land. Heaven has 
made with us no covenant that there should be joy and 
peace here, and wailing and lamentation in the world 
besides. I would counsel you to put on a mind of patient 
suffering, and noble acting; whatever energies there are 
in the human mind, you will want them all; every man 
will be tried to the very springs of his heart.” 


English poetry, too, from Chaucer and Shakespeare on- 
wards, besides certain of the Greek and Roman classics, 
has provided the anthologist with inspiring quotations. 
Thus from Wordsworth we get a vision of an invaded 
nation rising in its wrath : 


Nor discipline nor valour can withstand 
The shock, nor quell the inevitable rout, 
When in some great extremity breaks out 
A people on their own beloved Land 

Risen, like one man, to combat in the sight 
Of a just God for liberty and right. 


Among other patriotic poems given in this anthology is 
Thomas Hardy's “ Song of the Soldiers "*—‘* men who march 
away” to defend their country. It recalls his description, 
in ‘“ The Trumpet Major,” of the preparations made to 
resist expected invasion on the South coast, and of Dorset 
men singing a popular song of the day, with the refrain : 


And Boney he'll come pouncing down. 


Well, Boney didn't; and possibly Hitler won't either ! 


It used to be said that “ good Americans, when they 
die, go to Paris.” Now that Paris, as they knew it of old, 
is dead herself, it remains to be seen whether the migrant 
American soul will still find its Paradise there under the 


new dispensation, Be that as it may, however, our good 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


friends and supporters across the Atlantic will probably 
be moved to poignant reflections when reading ‘ AN 
AMERICAN IN Paris.” Profile of an Interlude between 
two Wars. By Janet Flanner, ‘‘ Genét ”’ of the New Yorker 
(Hamish Hamilton; 10s. 6d.). This volume contains a 
large number of interesting articles, mostly personal studies, 
by a well-known American woman journalist. Her preface, 
dated September 1939, brings the story to the fringe of the 
present war, with a reference to the new partition of Poland, 
but stops short of subsequent developments in Scandinavia, 
the Low Countries, and France itself. The book, in fact, 
is mainly a retrospective picture of Parisian society and 
prominent people in it, during the “inter-war” period. 
The list of ‘ profiles ’’ is headed by a royal visitor—Queen 
Mary. Next follows Mr. William Bullitt, with reference to 


whom the author says: “In the recent European crisis 























SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY BASTIONS WHICH RESISTED GERMAN TANKS IN THE FIGHTING AT CALAIS 
IN MAY: AN ORIGINAL PLAN OF VAUBAN’S DAY, SHOWING SOME OF THE RAMPARTS WHICH PROVIDED 
INSURMOUNTABLE OBSTACLES IN THE HEROIC DEFENCE BY A _ BRITISH 
The defence of Calais by a British brigade and some French troops from May 23-26 diverted at least two German 
armoured divisions and gave time for the flooding of the Gravelines water-line. 
remarked, the defence ‘is a curious instance of the immutability of military science, for the deep casemates under the 
Old Citadel afforded excellent bombproof shelter and the drop from the top of the ramparts to the ground was an 


insurmountable obstacle to the German tanks. 





THE HEROIC DEFENDER OF CALAIS: BRIGADIER CLAUDE 


NICHOLSON, WHOSE ACTION SAVED THE B.E.F. IN FLANDERS. 


The name of the commander who led and inspired the gallant defence 
of Calais, May 23-26, was revealed by General Sir Hubert Gough. 
“His ‘No’ to the German demand to surrender,” wrote General 
Gough, “ is an example and inspiration to all of us.” The troops under 
his command were units of the Rifle Brigade, a battalion of the 
60th Rifles, a battalion of Queen Victoria’s Rifles, and a battalion of 
the Royal Tank Regiment, making, with the French troops, some 
men. Brigadier Nicholson was captured. (Ustversal.) 


which led up to the Second World War, Bullitt of Paris and 
Kennedy of London became President Roosevelt's key 
Ambassadors.” 


Succeeding articles deal with Picasso and his art, 
Lady Mendl, Francois Coty, Stravinsky, Lily Pons, Isadora 
Duncan, Edith Wharton, and Elsa Maxwell. Next come 
four “* studies in modes ” 
Elsa Schiaparelli, and Mainbocher. A macabre section 
is devoted to crime, notorious murderers and swindlers, 
including the late Mme. Hanau, and the changing type of 
women spies in wartime. ‘ Before and during the last 


BRIGADE AND 


As a writer in The Times 


—on Paul Poiret, Gabrielle Chanel.,. 


Great War,” 
we are told, 
“the female spy was a courtesan. To-day an 
A-1 woman spy has the equivalent of a university 
degree in chemistry or mathematics, or both. . . . She 
should be a good garage handyman, the sporting 
kind who doesn’t get seasick in airplanes,” and a skilled 
photographer. ‘‘She absolutely must speak English, 
French, German, and . . . read Italian and Spanish news- 
papers. ... She must have, not a wardrobe of clinging, 
seductive gowns, but lots of woollies for hanging round 
airports and frontiers on cold days.” 


It will be seen that the biographical element in Miss 
Flanner’s book is largely of feminine interest, but she con- 
cludes with two masculine subjects—‘‘ The Last Great 
Grand Guillotiner of France” (Anatole Joseph Francois 
Deibler), and ‘“ Fiihrer—A Document.” The author em- 
phasises the fact that this character- 
sketch of Hitler was written in 1935, 
when he was taken less seriously than 
he is to-day. It is candid and factual, 
without extreme prejudice one way 
or the other, but she does not give 
the sources of her information. 


Readers of this page, perhaps, 

may be curious to know what sort 
of books appealed to the young 
Hitler in his formative years, and 
helped to form his mature men- 
tality. Recalling the time (about 
1904) when, after his parents’ death, 
he went to Vienna at the age of 
fifteen and, rejected as an art student, 
‘for seven friendless years nearly 
starved,” Miss Flanner writes: ‘* He 
read gluttonously at this period, 
though exactly what only he knows. 
From later remarks, he apparently 
read enough Goethe to dislike him for 
criticising the Germans; adored 
Schiller, that patriot’s poet; and 
devoured all he could find about 
Bismarck, still the Fihrer’s senti- 
mental hero. What is more import- 
ant, Hitler clearly read up on 
the Hapsburg Empire’s lamentable 
history, thus founding his angry, 
racial Nazi Weltanschauung of to-day ; 
he certainly also read the French 
Count de Gobineau, from whom he 
got his notions of Nordic race superi- 
ority. ... He obviously read the 
philologist Max Miiller and not care- 
fully, since Hitler’s use of the adjec- 
tive ‘ Aryan’ to describe race instead 
of language is as muddled, Miiller had 
already pointed out, as to refer to 
‘a brachycephalic dictionary.’ Most 
influential of all, Nietzsche must 
have been read by Hitler at this critical time. 
He took over intact Nietzsche’s doctrines of the strong 
over the weak, and the right of the sacred individual to 
rule the vulgar mass. Hitler also says that in Vienna for 
the first time he came across anti-Jewish literature ; Jews 
may be interested to learn that, according to Hitler himself, 
he struggled for two years ‘ against being converted to anti- 
Semitism.’ Communists may be informed by his statement 
that he got through ‘ Das Kapital’ in two weeks. He also 
learned to dislike the proletariat.” 


FRENCH TROOPS. 


According to Miss Flanner’s account, Hitler can hardly 
be described as a bookish man, for his studies appear to 
have been pursued chiefly during his adolescence, and from 
political motives. There is little sign of any love of humaner 
literature for its own sake, and in later life he appears to 
have abandoned even political reading, after his ideas 
had become crystallised. ‘“‘ He has been studious,” writes 
Miss Flanner, “ with strange results: he says he regards 
liberalism as a form of tyranny, hatred and attack as part 
of man’s civic virtues, and equality of men as immoral 
and against nature. Since he is a concentrated, intro- 
spective dogmatist, he is uninformed by exterior criticism. 
On the other hand, he is a natural and masterly advertiser, 
a phenomenal propagandist within his limits, the greatest 
mob orator in German annals, and one of the most inventive 
organisers in European history. . .. He accepts violence 
as a detail of state ; he says mercy is not his affair with men, 
yet he is kind to dumb animals. He becomes sick if he 
sees blood, yet he is unafraid of being killed or killing. . . . 
His moods change often, his opinions never. Since the 
age of twenty, they have been mainly -anti-Semitic, anti- 
Communist, anti-suffrage, and Pan-German. He has a 
fine library of six thousand volumes, yet he never reads ; 
books would do him no good—his mind is made up.” 


Having already overcrowded my lebensraum, I must 
reserve for a future article three other notable books bearing 
on German policy and the cause which Britain is defending. 
“Livinc Space”: The Story of South-Eastern Europe. 
By Stoyan Pribichevich (Heinemann; 15s.), is a historical 
and political work of American and Jugoslavian origin 
“ Potisn Prorice.” By Virgilia Sapieha (Heinemann ; 
10s. 6d.), tells the experiences of a Polish Prince’s American 
wife who escaped from Poland, with her children, during 
the German invasion. In “ CivitizatTion AND LiBerty,” 
by Ramsay Muir (Cape; 2s. 6d.), a well-known historian 
traces this burning question from the earliest times. 
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FULL 


These are days of action — momen- 
tous days. This is not the time to recall 
past achievements — stern, vigorous and 
constant endeavour for our Nation must 
be the order of the day. In Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s words, we must all “‘ Go fo it.” 

In that task Ford shoulders its share. 


The vast resources—human and mechani- 
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STEAM AHEAD! 


cal—of the great Dagenham factory, are 
on urgent National work—to the utmost. 

We will return some time to telling 
the fine story of Ford engineering genius 
—just as we shall return to the making 
of ever-better cars for the pleasant 


highways of peace-time. Meanwhile . . . 


ON 


MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED LONDON AND DAGENHAM 
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THE WORLD OR THE KINEMA. 


LOOKING ON THE DARK SIDE. 
T is astonishing, as well as depressing, that there should be so few light- 
hearted films available at a time like this. One thing is self-evident. 
The arrival of a new film comedian should be easier now than it has been 
for years. The market for laughter of the easy, self-forgetful kind must be 
enormous, and the public is obviously ready to take to its heart anybody who 
can ease its nerves by tickling its ribs. Where, then, is the comedian who 
will snatch this triumph, as Chaplin achieved his own world conquest by 
shuffling inimitably across the world-screen of 1915? Now is the hour, 
but where is the man? 

Where, indeed ? Each week I look for some such figure to rise and 
remind us that clownship is eternal, and its consolations powerful in such 
times of affliction. And each week I find myself wandering from one chamber 
of celluloid horrors to the next. As if the world itself had not become 





“ REBECCA,” THE SCREEN VERSION OF DAPHNE DU MAURIER’S NOVEL, AT THE 
HAYMARKET CINEMA: LAURENCE OLIVIER AND JOAN FONTAINE AS MAXIM DE 
WINTER AND HIS SECOND WIFE. 


sufficiently gruesome without our further attendance on ghouls and torturers 
whose object is to win our shillings by the provision of sadistic Saturday nights ! 

Take, for example, ‘‘ Gaslight,’’ which was presented (or should we say 
“turned-on”’ ?) at the Odeon. I remember Mr. Patrick Hamilton’s play 
vividly. It told the story of a greedy and cruel husband who persecuted his 
wife to the verge of lunacy. He had married her to enrich himself, and he 
was maddening her to amuse himself. The scene was put back into late- 
Victorian times, and showed the kind of London where you might meet Sherlock 
Holmes moodily pacing in the fog while the hansoms tinkled away down 
Baker Street. 

There is a fashion now for dressing tales of horror in bustles and Inverness 
capes. The very successful drama ‘‘ Ladies in Retirement,’’ which has been 








MRS. DE WINTER (JOAN FONTAINE; LEFT), WITH MRS. DANVERS (JUDITH ANDERSON) 

AS THE FANATICAL HOUSEKEEPER, IN ‘* REBECCA.”’ MANY OF THE CAST ARE 

ENGLISH, INCLUDING GLADYS COOPER, C. AUBREY SMITH, MELVILLE COOPER AND 
REGINALD DENNY 


one of the few recent English plays to appeal strongly to New York as 
well as to London, was thus launched backward in period, and it is probably 
true that in heavily furnished, gas-lit rooms, bedizened with bizarre knick 
knackery, the spectacle of no less heavily upholstered ladies and darkly 
whiskered gentlemen achieves a quick touch of the sinister. It may seem odd 
that the macabre should go with such genteel articles as antimacassars, but 
somehow that does seem to happen. The Victorian scene can frame a curious 
type of viciousness most amply and effectively. 

Mr. Hamilton had an additional reason for pushing back his date. An 
essential element of his plot was the lowering of a gas-jet consequent upon 
another jet being turned up in a room above. So the electric-light age would 
not have suited him. In any case, here we found ourselves in a London of 
horse-vehicles, and it will surprise the middle-aged to be reminded of the 
actual Shape and size of the old horse-bus What a tall and yet tiny thing it 
seems, Matched with the great, long, sprawling, scarlet motor-monsters of to-day! 

In One respect the film turned out to be better than the play. Comparisons, 
we know, are ungallant, and I shail not attempt to say whether Miss Diana 
Wynyard (screen) or Miss Ffranggon-Davies (stage) gave the more skilful 
performance as the pretty victim of the ogre-husband Each had her own 
quality of style in the creation of pathos. If the latter moved me more than 








the former, it may have been because a stage performance always stirs me 


Continued overical 
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UNIFORM OPINION 


Wherever officers of the three services foregather 


...in the mess...on the train... at the club 
...and particularly in our Uniform Department 

. . you will find that they are agreed upon 
the excellence of Austin Reed’s tailoring service. 
Complete uniforms . . . correct in every detail 
perfectly cut and 


demanded by regulations .. . 


finished . . . are ready in the shortest possible 


time. For officers who must be fitted immediately, 
we have uniforms tailored in advance, in every 
variation of fitting. Newly-commissioned officers 
seem surprised sometimes at the completeness of 
our Uniform Department, and at the range 
of equipment and accessories found under one 
roof. But regular officers, back for a replacement 


or two, will tell you it’s always been like that. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


ALDERSHOT SERVICE ADDRESS: 36a UNION STREET 
103-113 REGENT STREET: LONDON: W1-> LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Continued. } 
more than a similar screen one, except in the matter 
of laughter... Any film seems so obviously to be a 
bundle of tricks that I find it very difficult to be 
swept up into it emotionally. The stage-player, 
being present in person and playing directly on the 
feelings of his or her audience, starts with a great 
advantage. So, if the screen wife seemed to me not 





“HIS 
TALKIE 


FRIDAY ”—THE 


GIRL 
“* THE 


NEW ADAPTATION OF 
FRONT PAGE,” AT THE REGAL: 


RUSSELL AND RALPH BELLAMY. 

so overwhelmingly pathetic as the stage one, I put 
that down more to difference of medium than to 
difference of talent. 

On the male side, I should equate Mr. Pettingell’s 
burly detective (screen) with Mr. Milton Rosmer’s 
stage-version. But Mr. Anton Walbrook, who is 
now the husband, carries heavier guns than did his 
predecessor, and manages to combine subtlety of aim 
with weight of fire. This is a fine screen performance, 
fine, that is to say, if you can get any satisfaction 
from watching a sadist at his loathly work. I am 
well aware that such spectacles were an _ especial 
pleasure of the earliest theatrical audiences. The 
L-lizabethans loved to look on mutilations of the body, 
and relished the mad-scenes which are the mutilations 


THE FAMOUS 
CARY GRANT 
(CENTRE) AS THE UNSCRUPULOUS MANAGING EDITOR, WITH ROSALIND 


of the mind. Even Shakespeare in his greatest 
tragedies would display a severed head or an eye 
ripped out. John Webster mixed the thunder of 
his verse with the lightning-gleam of fiendish cruelty. 
(Why, by the way, does nobody make a film of his 
‘“ Duchess of Malfi,’’ if horror piled on horror be the 
vogue ? The diabolic intrigues and murders of Italy’s 
Renaissance notables are surely admirable 
film-stuff, since these people so extravagantly 
created beauty around them while remaining 
so ugly in their deeds.) Still, it seems to 
me that with so much of blood and sweat 
and tears around us, it would be reason- 
able to give horror a miss for a while in 
our entertainments. 

Miss Ginger Rogers, in ‘“‘ Primrose Path,” 
seen at the Gaumont, did not carry us into 
the torture-chamber, but she assisted cleverly 
in the general policy of showing us the dark 
side of life. The film character whom she 
presented left a dreadful home and took a 
job in a cheap eating “‘joint.’”’ To reveal 
that kind of life, at once shabby in texture 
and spirited in its backchat, is the kind of 
thing that Hollywood does extremely well. In 
general I find more “‘ kick ’’ in the dialogue of 
American pictures than in our own : that is not 
merely because the slang is more picturesque, 
but because the texts are more sharply 
phrased and more wittily directed. 

Miss Rogers, serving ‘‘ stoo’”’ and pie and 
such-like viands behind the counter, is given 
some admirable passages of raillery and retort 
with the rough patrons of her eating-house. That, 
of course, is not the main part of her picture, but 
such side-lines are, I think, much more important than 
the makers of English films realise. We do not often 
get the pace and edge into light comedy that 
Americans can manage, and it is the lightness of these 
touches that keeps a film about the dark side of 
things from becoming sordid. 

Miss Rogers, incidentally, is a first-rate emotional 
actress, but her success in this line reminds me of a 
point that often occurs to me when I am watching 
pathetic passages. Is not the huskiness of the Ameri- 
can female voice itself a considerable asset in the 
procuring of emotional effects in recorded sound ? 
The Hollywood actresses have perfected a technique 


of the half-checked, gurgling sob and of the clipped, 
staccato response to pain or passion which is more 
easily executed with their kind of voice than with 
ours. The British imitate it sometimes, but the 
secret of this very moving kind of utterance is 
native to them. 

“Dr. Cyclops,” at the Carlton, applies Techni- 
color to what is called “ scientifiction.”” Mr. Wells 
once turned men into giants; Cyclops, with radium 
his means, turns men into midgets. Midgets can 
be a nuisance, and there is plenty of adventure 
and excitement conveyed in the cunningly contrived 
photography of this piece. The colour keeps it from 
showing the dark side of life, but laboratory marvels 
are never exactly gay. So, once more, I found myself 
awaiting that New Clown who is-to be our comforter 
in these times of apprehension and affliction. 
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Secrets 


. . . THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
* the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to know 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life, and their faculty 
for overcoming problems with which 
the masses of mankind still 
struggle. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 

of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
great truths of these 
brotherhoods have 
descended through the 
ages. One of the preserv- 
ers of the wisdom of the 
Orient is the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood (not a re- 
ligious organization). They 
invite you to write today for 
their FREE Sealed Book, 
withits amazing revela- 
tions about these mys- 
teries of life. Address: 
Scribe A.S.N. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
AMORC 
San Jose, Calif. 
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of that particular tobacco. 


( “My thoughts grow in the aroma 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 


Few tobaccos could inspire such praise in a public speech 
yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this slow burn 
ing tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost of only 1/74 per oz 
in Britain. Sold only sealed, in packets and tins. 
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happy moment 


There’s no need to pack up your 
hobby. You can take all the pictures 
you like so long as you do not 
infringe the Government Order 
against taking ships, aircraft, other 
scenes or objects of naval and mili- 
tary importance. You'll want to get 
the utmost out of your pictures, so 
send them to Will R. Rose to be 
developed and printed. Remember, 
every single print is examined by the 
Will R. Rose experts to ensure the 
best possible results from your 
negatives. 
‘MAGNA PRINTS” (regd.) are 
superb for bringing out details in 
small negatives. No. 2 Brownie and 
smaller sizes printed 
4}”x3}” at standard 


Send your prices. 
developing and printing to 


WILL R. ROSE 


(Dept. D) LTD. 
23 Bridge Street Row, Chester 
133 and 134 High Street, Oxford 
25 The Promenade, Cheltenham 








Your Hair Brush 





rebristled 

I specialise in replacing bristles in worn brushes 
Forward your Ivory, Silver or Ebony brushes 
when quotation will be sent by return of post 


JOHN HASSALL, 
Brush and Mirror Manufacturer 


(Dept. L.N.) 64, St. Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 
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To-day, more than ever, Aviemore will come as a haven of peace and rest. Here amid the tonic air of 
the pine woods you will find a sanctuary far removed from the rush and nerve strain of the outer world 
Send for Booklet and particulars to 


Telephone : Aviemore 2ll. Manager. A.A. and R.A.C. 
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WALDEN & CO (NUFIX) LTD. THE HYDE, LONDON, N.W.9. 
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Men in the higher ranks of life, in the Services 


and in private life, prefer really fine cigarettes 


to a few more of an ordinary brand. They 


smoke 555’s because they have proved for 


themselves that no finer cigarette is obtainable. 
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OFFICERS’ UNIFORM 
BY HECTOR POWE 


PEED is the essence of Hector 
Powe’s Service together with 
meticulous accuracy. Uniform 
and equipment are supplied to 
measure within 48 hours, or ready 
for instant wear. Prices are 
reasonable —call or write for lists. 


HECTOR POWE 
NAVAL, MILITARY and R.A.F, TAILOR and OUTFITTER 
165, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Regent 4060 for London Branches. 
Also at ALDERSHOT, CAMBERLEY 


Glasgow, Nottingham, Birmingham, Bristol 
Cardiff, Plymouth, Brighton, etc. 
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The foamy antiseptic lather of Wright's 
Coal Tar Soap gives him day-long 
protection against chance infection. 
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NOTABLE NUMBERS 
29 NEW ST., WORCESTER. King Charles’ House—where, it is 
reputed, the King took refuge after the Battle of Worcester 1651. 


Hospitality finds eloquent expression in that other Notable 
Number—Player’s No. 3. In the world of cigarettes it is 
acknowledged supreme for mellowness, for 
distinction of flavour—in short, for finer quality. 
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Little lives, once sad, may, with your help, 
be lifted up where brightness shall follow 
gloom, and laughter fake the place of 
tears. Children needing care and pro- 
lection because of the war are daily joining 
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